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Memorabilia. 
HE Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society — Vol, xxxvil., 


October, 1935-October, 1936 — open with an 
article by Mr. H. C. Hughes on the Character 
and Dating of Domestic Architecture in the 
Cambridge district. Three pages of sketches 
of detail and of typical house shapes reveal 
excellent understanding of what are good 
varieties in the planning of substantial but 
not luxurious family houses, and in their 
decoration. Clunch is the predominant 
building material, and, through long periods, 
while nothing striking is produced, the nor- 
mal work done is unostentatiously pleasant 
as well as serviceable. Next, Mr. C, L. Cud- 
worth traces the Dutch Influence in East 
Anglian architecture. In the Middle Ages 
bricks brought from Holland were common, 
but since for the more important buildings 
stone was more employed than brick, direct 
Dutch influence on architecture did not 
amount to a great deal. It came fully in, as 
Mr. Cudworth shows, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, seen most conspicuously in gables, in 
the designing of which Dutch fancy allowed 
itself much play. Here, too, the illustrations 
are excellent. The origin of the ornament in 
Hadstock Church, Essex, is a pretty question 
in itself, and still more so as affording a pos- 
sible clue to the site of the battle at Assandun, 
which made Canute, King of England. Dr. 
Corbett here brings forward evidence, both 
from the ornament at Hadstock—possessed of 
a pre-Conquest church—and from similar work 
in the church at Great Canfield, 15 miles 
away—Danish ornament—in support of Ash- 
don, 24 miles from Hadstock, as the battle 
site. Dr. Corbett also describes and discusses 
a stone bowl found during excavation for the 
new Guildhall buildings on Peas Hill. Some 
highly curious roof bosses in Ely Cathedral 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. C. J. P. 
Cave; and Dr, Fritz M. Heichelheim has a 








long, careful und well-illustrated article on 
unpublished Roman statuettes in the Cam- 
bridge Archaeological Museum. 


THE Taylorian Lecture for 1937, given by 
Sir William A. Craigie, on ‘ The Art of 
Poetry in Iceland,’ is now to be had in book- 
let form from the Oxford University Press. 
It is an essay not to be missed by anyone 
concerned with Scandinavian literature. The 
concluding paragraphs give interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the men who first created 
and those who, century by century, have re- 
created a poetry which, if the language in 
which it is written were but more widely 
familiar, would certainly dwell in everyone’s 
memory as Homer or Chaucer does. One 
story Sir William Craigie tells is, as he truly 
says, not only significant for the history of 
Icelandic. poetry, but for some other litera- 
tures also, where scholars have gravely ques- 
tioned the possibilities of human memory. 
Sigurdur Bjarnason, who was drowned in 
1865 at the age of twenty-four, and is famous 
as the author of a poem universally known and 
recited in Iceland in the last century, com- 
posed another work, running to 4,000 lines, 
of which no manuscript was preserved. A 
younger brother of his, however, at the age 
of fifteen, learned the whole by heart, not- 
ing at the same time the first line of each. 
verse. Fifty years later, in Canada, and 
without having gone over them in mind within 
thirty years, he dictated the whole of the 
4,000 lines, which were printed in 1919 at 
Winnipeg. 
WE have enjoyed Professor Blyth Webster’s 
Andrew Lang Lecture, delivered at St. 
Andrews last October and now published by 
the Oxford University Press. ‘ Andrew 
Lang’s Poetry ’ is the subject. We think that 
in some future decade lovers of poetry will re- 
discover Lang much as we have re-discovered 
poets like Dyer or John Clare, but that the 
time for him is not quite yet. We must, per- 
haps, first forget—at any rate know only as 
slender details in background—a great deal 
that he and the men of his day, still all too 
near to us, knew. Meanwhile, this apprecia- 
tion serves good purpose, for Lang—‘‘there was 
an Alexandrian ”’ in him Professor Webster 
shrewdly says—represents in his peculiar way 
a relation between learning and general large 
discourse on the one hand and the native gift 
of the poet on the other. 

Lang’s poem, ‘ The Fairy Minister ’—this 
minister was one Kirk, who in 1691 published 
a tract on spirits and on second sight, ‘ The 
Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and 
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Fairies ’—is quoted at length, with the fol- 
lowing comment : 

This is not Northern speech. But Lang is not 
the only Scot who is deeply native in the 
standard idiom of the South. His lines have 
the quality, the fancy, and feeling, of the 
Ettrick Shepherd’s song of Kilmeny...... 
It is the Scottish way, with a ‘ Scot’s privilege 
and a Scottish meaning,’ the gentle, kindly, 
natural gliding between earth and otherwhere, 
unknown to Southerners even of the days of 
Coleridge and his spells; and its art is as sound 
as that of the most self-consistent schools. 


E have received from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press Dr. Inge’s Presidential 
Address to the English Association delivered 
last month. The subject is ‘Modernism in 
Literature.’ The ‘‘ barbarous Latin word 
modernus (from modo, ‘just now’)’’ has 
had, Dr. Inge started by reminding his audi- 
ence, a fairly long history, starting in the 
sixth century with the old grammarian 
Priscian, and Cassiodorus. In the twelfth 
century the Realists dubbed the Nominalists 
moderni; and the Augustinians applied the 
term to St. Thomas Aquinas. This all sounds 
strange now, but doubtless their descendants 
will find it strange that the word ‘‘ modern- 
ist ’’ was once the proper description for the 
advanced writers of the present day. They 
find little favour with Dr. Inge, who, how- 
ever, admits that he does not read them. As 
usual, he strikes out some epigrams ; we offer 
our readers one or two examples: 
A great many Englishmen are parsons 
manqués, 
There is no old and new literature; there is 
only literature. 
Those only can contribute anything of value 
to = future of their country to whom her past 
is dear. 


E have received the December number of 
the Genealogists’ Magazine, which 
starts out with Mr. W. T. J. Gun’s ‘ Oldest 
Earldoms and their Representatives ’—the 
sections ‘ Scotland and Ireland.’ We observe 
that Corrigenda to his ‘ Oldest Earldoms’ of 
England, together with any that may be 
offered for those of Scotland and Ireland, are 
to appear in the next number of the maga- 
zine. Mr. S. H. Lee Washington concludes 
his ‘ Sulgrave and the Washingtons,’ and 
the ‘ Fasti of the Irish Presbyterian Church,’ 
by the late Rev. James McConnell, are con- 
tinued. We are sure of our readers’ sym- 
pathy with the Rev. W. E. Morgan, who, 
under ‘ Notes and News,’ asks for assistance 
in tracing the Warsop Marriage Register for 
1813-37. This was last seen in January of 





this year, when a party of three, professing 
interest in a family formerly resident in the 
parish, called, from distant Streatham, to 
make enquiries as to their ancestors, and, it 
being a Saturday, were given hospitality by 
the Rector—and, moreover, the use of a study, 
The suggestion is that consuming interest may 
have induced them to borrow the now missing 
register. One of them was a military person ; 
the second a young son; the third possibly an 
expert in tracing family history. We sin- 
cerely hope that this notice will be effectual. 
The Warsop Registers start in 1538 and, save 
for this recent loss, are almost complete. 


[? is pleasant to think that there are still 
among us people who in their youth could 
play so easily with Latin verse and had such 
a taste for the lighter forms of poetry that 
they would produce a copy of Latin verses as 
greeting to a contemporary on his birthday. 
We have received a reprint—from the Clif- 
tonian—of two Latin poems addressed to the 
late Sir Percy Sargent by our correspondent 
Mr. L. G H. Horton-Smith at the time 
when the two were up together at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. One is the birthday 
greeting for Sargent’s coming of age, the other 
a mock elegy upon him as slain in a combat 
of wit. The latter is the better. Each is 
accompanied by a_ translation from the 
author’s pen. This was in the ‘nineties, 


[8 the American Review for September, 

which we were looking through the other 
day, we noted an article by Mr. Folke Leander 
called ‘ Interpretations of History,’ of which 
the main point is to insist that history and 
philosophy ought not to be separated. The 
historian should, in so far as interpretation 
of history goes, be a philosopher and should 
be judged not only by the accuracy of his 
presentation of historical facts, but also, and 
equally, by the quality of the philosophical 
interpretation he offers. As example of a good 
historian he brings forward James Anthony 
Froude. Merely by the fact that Froude has 
a definite philosophy at all, he would be worth 
attending to, much more when the philosophy 
is non-materialistic and sound. Froude con- 
temns the idea of there being a science of his- 
tory, but admits that “ the world is somehow 
built on modern foundations’’ ; whence morals, 
it follows, must enter into interpretation. Mr. 
Leander complains that in modern books on 
the philosophy of history he has not yet found 
a single reference to Froude. This is hardly 
surprising ; nevertheless, it is interesting to see 
Froude re-discovered. 
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Literary and Historical 
: Notes. 


MISPRINTS IN CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER. 


Il. Tue Ixiap, 


i. 46. Like the night he rang’d the 
host, and rov’d (Apart the fleete set:) ter- 
ribly, with his hard-loosing hand His silver 
bow twang’d.—Editors shift the colon to after 
‘‘terribly,’’ thus destroying the translation of 
terribilis clangor ; nor do their glossaries give 
“rove = shoot arrows.’’ The comma after 
“ terribly ’’ is only the conventional mark of 
the diaeresis, and should be omitted in a 
modern text. 

i. 268. To fight in th’ Asian kingdome.— 
The 1598 version has “ land of Apia.’’—Read 
Apian, 

i, 271. And with obedience crowne my 
words. Give you such palme to them; ’Tis 
better then to wreath your wraths ( meiderOa 
duevov ).—‘* A fairly incomprehensible floral 
figure,’ says Miss Phyllis Bartlett; 
‘““wreathe ’’ would have to mean “ crown with 
obedience, give way to.’’ Possibly read 
wreak, 

i. 279. What his owne nerves have Is 
amplified with just command of many other. 
King of men.— rdedvecow avaooe. The line 
has two extra syllables. Omit ‘‘ other,” cor- 
rected by Chapman to many, but not erased. 

i, 303. To his tents and ships, with friends 
and souldiers, goes Angrie Achilles.—Read 
‘“friend,’’ with the version of 1598. Homer 
names Patroches. Final s is a shaky letter. 

i, 393. Thy hand was conversant In rescue 
from a cruell spoile the blacke-clowd- 
gathering Jove.—‘‘ Jove’’ has no construc- 
tion. Read rescuing. In 395 insert Juno 
before ‘‘ heavens,’’ metri gratia. 

iv. 552. They are not charm’! against your 
points, of steele or iron fram’d.—To distin- 
guish steel from iron seems quite unlike 
Chapman. Greek and Latin give stone or 
iron, which read. 

v. 407. She bade him view the Cyprian 
fruite [Venus] he lov’d so tenderly, Whom 
she though hurt.—Read thought hurt. Pallas 
said, ‘‘ I think she has been hurt.’’ 

vii, 145. King Idomen and his consorts; 
Mars-like Meriones. — Read consort, 
Mars-like (émuov), The final s is always 
going wrong. 








vii. 193. The right side brasse, and seven 
Oxe hides, within it quilted hard.—Ajax’ 
shield. Read eight side, i.e., eighth, 
€mi Sdydoov rave xadkdv. 

viii. 55. Breath for breath did breath of 
men then slaine and to be slaine.—The breath- 
ing of slain men is improbable, and the sense 
is perdentium et pereuntium. Read slaying 
and, 

x. 51. Commandst thou then (his brother 
askt) that I shall tarrie here Attending thy 
resolv’d approach, or else the message beare 
And quickly make returne to thee.—‘‘ Here ”’ 
has no sense. Read there, illic, the place he 
is being sent to with the message. 

x. 61. Thus he dismist him, knowing well, 
his charge before he went Himselfe to Nestor. 
—Remove the comma after “‘ well” to after 
“‘ charge.”’ Editor’s punctuations do not fit 
the sense, 

x. 114. And I have sent him for the man, 
yourselfe desir’d to raise.—Read the men, 

xi, 351. It strikes the fingers ends Of hap- 
lesse widows in their cheeks; and children 
blind of friends.—‘‘ It ’’ is Diomed’s spear, 
which makes his adversary’s wife tear her 
face, and makes his children orphans. 
Read blinds, meaning “ deprives.’’ Cf. 
‘Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ 122, ‘‘old men are 
blind of issue.”’ 

xi. 508. The concrete blood That makes the 
liver; on the earth, out gusht his vitall blood. 
—Read vitall flood to save the identic rhyme. 

xi. 701. Yet thou more ripe in yeares: 
Then with sound counsels (ages fruits) imploy 
his honor’d yeares.—Read honor’d eares to 
save the identic rhyme, and improve the sense. 

xii. 438. He tore a massie stone Thicke 
downwards, upward edg’d; it was so huge a 
one.—The line is a foot short.—Read Thicke 
downwards, wpward edg’d it was; it was so 
huge a one, 

xiii. 127. All bent their firme brests to the 
point; and made sad fight their joy Of both: 
Troy all in heapes strooke first, and Hector 
first of Troy.—Read a full stop after “‘ joy,’ 
and a comma after “* both,’ the sense ‘‘ Troy 
first of both sides,’’ parallel with ‘‘ Hector 
first of Troy.’’ 

xiii, 711. And as tlic floods of troubled 
aire to pitchie storms increase That after 
thunder sweepes the fields, and ravish up the 
seas.—Read sweepe ; final s gone wrong again. 

xiii, 739. Would I As surely were the 
sonne of Jove, and of great June borne; 
Adorn’d like Pallas . . .—Read ador’d as in 
viii. 477, honorarer. 

xiv. 100. Should I aske a grace, should I, 
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or be obeyd? Or wouldst thou crosse me ?— 
Should I or be obeyd Or . . .,”? the now 
superfluous ‘‘or’’ in the first member of a 
double question. 

xiv. 120. Achilles . . . can stand asterne 
His ship; and both in fight and death the 
Grecian bane discerne.—Achillis . . . caedem 
et fugam Achivorum aspicientis. Read flight. 

xiv. 271. Nor when the lovely dame, 
Acrisius daughter stird My amorous powers.— 
For ‘‘dame’’ read Danae, filling out the 
line. Homer gives the name. 

xv. 66. But I will first renowne his 
{ Patroclus’] life with slaughter of my sense 
(Divine Sarpedon) and his death great Hec- 
tors powre shall wreake, Ending his ends. 
Then at once out shall the furie breake.—The 
last line lacks a syllable; Mr. T. M. Robert- 
son restored sense and metre’ by reading 
ender for ‘‘ends.’’ Hector will end Patroclus 
the ender of Sarpedon. Shepherd’s ‘‘ evils ”’ 
is futile. 

xv. 326. As numerous; Phoebus still before, 
for all their hast.—The line is a foot short, 
and ‘‘ Phoebus ’’ has no verb.—Read Phoebus 
still marcht on before. Cp, “‘ Before them 
marcht Apollo still,’’ just before. 

xv. 488. Off flew His purple feather, newly 
made.—The sense is “lately dyed,’’ and if 
this is not the sort of hyperbaton Chapman 
uses, obscured by a false comma, we must 
read feather purple, 

xvi, 112. Who, as he pold off his darts 
heads, so sure he had decreed.—One dart one 
head; read head. Cp. xiii. 711. 

xvi. 437. The geres crackt, and the raines 
Strappl’d his fellowes.—Read creakt, stridit 
autem iugum. 

xvi, 729. It was a_ capitall offence to 
have or dust or gore Defile a triple-feather’d 
helme.—‘‘ A’’ should be the; only Achilles’ 
helmet is in question. 

xvii. 191. We have not cald you from our 
townes to fill our idle eye With number of 
so many men.—The Trojan allies are ad- 
dressed. Read your townes, tperépor. 


xvii. 360. 
Even private Greekes would say 

Either to other; “were a shame for us to 
go our way; 

And let the Trojans bear to Troy the praise 
of such a prise; 

Which let the blacke earth gaspe and drinke 
our blood for sacrifice, 

Before we suffer: ’tis an 
infortunate, 

And then would those of Troy _ resolve; 
Though certainly our fate 

Will fell us altogether here: of all not turne 
a face. 


act much _lesse 








Despite the unlucky comma after ‘“ infor. 
tunate,”’ for a full stop, reference to the Greek 
is not needed to see that there are two speeches 
here, one Greek, one Trojan. Yet all editors 
print the passage as one. ‘‘’Tis an act...” 
means ‘‘ death is a less disaster than to lose 
Patroclus’ corpse,’’ and the last words ‘‘ let 
none of us retreat.’’ 


xvii, 385. 

Why gave we you t’ a mortall king? when 
immortalitie 

And inecapacitie of age so dignifies your 
states? 


Was it to hast the miseries pour’d out on 
humane fates? 


Jove addresses the horses of Achilles, and 
regrets their being involved in the troubles 
of man. ‘ Hast ’’ is nonsense.—Read taste, 
iva... Gdye’ €xnrov. I find that Matthew 
Arnold suggested this, to which Dr. Rouse re- 
joins, ‘‘ the folio has ‘ hast,’’”’ as if that was 
conclusive. 

xvii, 581. Menelaus departing fears 
Patroclus’ corpse may be abandoned “‘ to the 
spoil of Greece ’’ (hostibus), an obvious slip 
of somebody for ‘‘ spoil of Troy.”’ 

xviii, 202. Whom with such horse and 
chariot he set out safe and whole.—Read sent 
out, €meure. 

xix. 47. Omit ‘‘ Coon,’’ metri gratia. 

xix, 94. The harmfull hurts them.—Per- 
niciosa laedenis; read she harmfuull, said of 
Ate, 

xix. 212. Let then thy mind rest in thy 
words.—Acquiescat animus tuus verbis meis; 
read my words, 

xix, 578. Fatall twas [ Achilles’ spear] To 
great-soul’d men. Of Peleus and Pelion, sur- 
named Pelias.—Peleus is not in the Greek, 
and the line is over long. A marginal note 
may have crept it.—Read Of Pelion surnamed. 

xx. 162. His stern Lashes his strength up, 
sides and thighs wadled with stripes.—Read 
swadled, i.e., beaten. 

xxii. 227. In so farre opposite state, (Im- 
possible for love t’- attone) stand we, till our 
souls satiate The god of soldiers.—Sate would 
mend the metre without much violence. 

xxii, 275. Up Hesperus rose, amongst th’ 


evening starres. His bright and sparkling 
eies.—Read ’mongst metri gratia. 
xxii. 330. 


Dead, undeplor’d, 
Unsepulcher’d; he lies at fleete, unthought 
on; never houre 
Shall make his dead state, while the quicke, 
enjoyes me. 


With this punctuation the last sentence is 
meaningless. And Achilles does not say that 
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Patroclus was unthought on, but the oppo- 
site. Written as follows the lines truly 
render the Greck : 
Dead, undeplor’d, 
Unsepulchred, he lies at fleete. Unthought 
on, never houre 
Shall make his dead state, while the quicke 
enjoyes me. 


xxiii, 65, 

For now, the soules (the shades) of men, fled 
from this being, beate 

My spirit from rest; and stay my much 
desir’d receipt 

Amongst soules plac’t beyond the flood. 


Read my spirit from her rest, metri gratia. 
Also the second bracket should come after 
“ being,’? animae, umbrae defunctorum. 

xxiii. 95. The soules seate yet, all matter 
felt, staies with the carcasse here.—Read all 
matter left, quite severed from matter. The 
same confusion of words occurs near the end 
of Greene’s ‘ Groats worth of Wit.’ 

xxiii. 249. The fift game was a great new 
standing boule, To set downe both waies. 
These brought in, Achilles then stood up.— 
Cup for ‘‘ boule ’’ would mend the rhyme, and 
doubtless Chapman failed to correct fully 
another rendering. Cp. Od, i. 572. 

xxiii. 427. T’ll hold a tripod with thee... 
those horse are first.—Read whosé horse, utri 
ante equi; Idomeneus offers to bet which is 
first. 

xxiv, 67. Our selfe had interest in his 
infant nourishment—Quam ego ipsa nutrivi 
et delicate educavi. The reference is to 
Thetis, whom Juno reared.—Read in her. 

xxiv, 280. O Jove... vouchsafe me safe 
and pitie in the sight Of great Achilles. — 
Read pitied, édeevov. Or, the Latin being 
gratum et miseratione dignum read grace and 
pity, ‘‘ safe’? being a printer’s repeat. 

xxiv, 299. Now consort Priam to the fleet 

. till at Achilles’ tent The convoy hath 
arriv’d him safe.—Jove’s orders to Mercury.— 
Read thy convoy. 

xxiv. 407. Which yet Aeacides Would 
shut and ope himselfe. And this with far 
more ease Hermes set ope.—The line is a foot 
short.—Read himself alone, kai olos. 

xxiv. 550. Affect not then too farre With- 
out griefe like a god being a man; but for 
a man’s life care.—Achilles to Priam, Chap- 
man’s addition.—Read to fare, for sense, and 
like God for metre. 

xxiv. 614. That no eare heard; and 
through the host drave ; but when they drew.— 
He has slipped out before ‘‘ drave.”’ 


G. G. Loans. 





A SONNET BY WORDSWORTH. 


N the Wordsworth Concordance reference is 
made to a sonnet by the poet, printed in 
the New York Home Journal, of 2 Oct., 1847. 
Readings of this were incorporated in the 
Consstetadion, but the text is not easy to find 
as a whole, And the paper is very rare. I 
have finally succeeded in locating a copy in the 
Library of the University of Chicago, and the 
following is a copy of the article that 
appeared there made for me by the Reference 
Librarian, Katherine M, Hall:— 


OrIGINAL SONNET BY WORDSWORTH 
A valuable correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing exquisite sonnet, to a picture by Luca 
Giordano, in the Museo Borbonico, at Naples, 
which he says he has reason to believe was 
never before published :— 
A sad and lovely face, with upturn’d eyes, 
Tearless, yet full of grief—How heavenly 
fair j 
How saintlike is the look those features 
wear ! 
Such sorrow is more lovely in its guise 
Than joy itself—for underneath it lies 
A calmness that betokens strength to bear 
Earth’s petty grievances—its toil and 
care :— 
A spirit that can look through clouded skies, 
And see the blue beyond.—Type of that 
race 
That lit Her holy features, from whose 
womb 
Issued the blest Redeemer of our race— 
How little dost thou speak of earthly gloom ! 
As little as the unblemish’d Queen of Night, 
When envious clouds shut out her silver 


light. William Wordsworth. 
Rydal Mount, Westmorland, Oct. 22, 1839. 


The paper appeared on a Saturday, and 
Was a highly reputable one; the editors were 
Gen. Morris and N. P. Willis, and there is 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
poem, although I am not able to identify the 
correspondent mentioned. Other files of the 
paper known to me (for it was a paper to 
which Poe contributed) lack the issue of Oct. 
2, 1847, and for that reason I have long 
desired to verify the text of the poem. 


T. O. Masport. 


WILLIAM MAGINN. 


[N the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the last 

page of the ‘ Registrar’s Accounts, 1828- 
1840,’ contains a printed notice, ‘The Late 
W™, Maginn, LL.D.,’ and, on the back, a 
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MS. list of contributors, who gave a total 
of £34 10s. 6d. The notice runs thus: 
The late W™. Maginn, LL.D. 

A few old friends of Dr. Macrnn, having 
made themselves acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances in which he has left his affairs, 
think it their duty not to shrink from the 
task (however painful) of appealing to those 
who have derived pleasure and instruction 
from his pen. 

No one ever listened to Dr. M.’s conversa- 
tion or perused even the hastiest of his 
minor writings, without feeling the in- 
fluence of very extraordinary talent. His 
classical learning was profound and accur- 
ate; his mastery of modern languages, 
almost unrivalled; his knowledge of man- 
kind and their affairs, great and multi- 
farious. All these gifts and accomplish- 
ments were devoted, during more than 
twenty years, to our public press and 
periodical literature. He was throughout 
a zealous Conservative. Few, if any, of his 
literary contemporaries had done more effi- 
cient service to that cause. In all his 
Essays, verse or prose, serious or comic, he 
never trespassed against decorum and sound 
morals; and the “keenness of his wit was 
combined with such playfulness of fancy, 
good humour, and kindness of natural 
sentiment, that his merits were ungrud- 
gingly acknowledged even by those of poli- 
tics most different from his own. 

It is anticipated, that from the vast mass 
of his scattered productions such a selection 
may be formed as shall ensure not only per- 
manence, but great enlargement to the 
reputation he had attained; but, from the 
modes of publication which he usually 
adopted, it is doubtful whether any pecun- 
iary advantage can accrue from his works 
to his family—at least, for many years to 
come, 

After long-continued struggles with those 
difficulties which press, more or less 
severely, upon every man who ventures to 
depend upon Literature in this country— 
struggles, in the course of which he dis- 
played rare courage and constancy, but 
which at length proved too much for his 
physical strength—Dr. Maginn died on the 
20th of last August [1842], aged 48, In 
PENURY. His widow, a most estimable 
gentlewoman, is left entirely unprovided 
for, with two unmarried daughters, and a 
boy of fifteen years of age. 

The friends of Dr, Maginn persuade 
themselves that when these facts are sub- 

mitted to persons of cultivated taste, more 





especially to those attached to the Con- 
servative party in Church and State, there 
will be a general feeling that this is not an 
ordinary case, and that it deserves to be 
seriously and promptly attended to. Men 
of genius, real wits, and real scholars, are 
never numerous: there is small risk of 
establishing an inconvenient precedent. 

Two of the Doctor’s most intimate friends, 
Dr. Giffard, no. 39, Myddleton-square, 
Pentonville, and Mr, Lockhart, no. 24, 
Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, have under- 
taken to act as Trustees of whatever Funds 
may be collected by subscription for the 
benefit of Mrs. Maginn and her children. 
Contributions will be very thankfully 
received by either of the Trustees in —_ 
don; in Ireland, by the Lord Bisho 
Cork, or the Provost of Trinity Col te 
Dublin ; in Scotland, by John Wilson, Esq., 
Professor of Moral Philoso hy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; and in Oxford, by 
the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity, 


Received 
The Rev. the Warden of Wadham... £1 0 0 
John Griffiths, fell. of Wadh ... ... 110 
H. B. Wilson, fell. of St Johns... 5 0 0 
Tho. Wintle St Johns ......... ... 10 0 
Pr. Be. Fg Esq. New oa... .. . oe 
Rev. Bliss ... .. ee 
git os paid at Lock’ s, “Oct 24th ———— 
M’, Brancker, Wadh. ; ee ae 
Charles Wingfield Esq . 220 
Miss Bliss ... ... ie ne 10 0 
Warden of New ( ‘ollege jue See sae oats See 
Proudent of Trinity ....... 0... 8. OG 
T. Combe Esq. . axe eid 6r6. ain ee 
J. Glazenove Esq. Bras, ... . 010 6 
£12 4s, 6d. gy at Lock’s Nov. 5 ——— 
Rev. D' Cardwell . oo & Oe 
John Parsons Esq. . (lends ods en ee ea 
Guy Thompson Esq. gow frassins rer aoe 
_ se Ee ar ee ene: eS 
Sm NED) auaserzean ee ee 
Ths Rev. the Vice Chancellor Bites i 2 
£6 1s. paid at Lock’s Nov. 17 <a e 
The Rev. the Junior Proctor ... ... a 
The Rey. J. Calcott . os be oe 
£2 1s. paid at Lock’ s, Jan. 14 —_——_ 
The Pres. of Magdalen 9 2 0 9 
£2 paid at Lock’s iaininionnshe 
£33 10 6 
The Rev. D® Ashhurst All S. ... ... 100 
£34 10 6 


Paid at Coutts’s through Lock & Co. 
March 24th, 1843. 
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Applications 

Rector of Exeter Rigaud 

Master of Balliol Dr. Bull 

Junior Proctor Dr, Jelf 

Senior Proctor Ward, of New Coll. 
Wintle Ward, of Merton 
Wilson Brancker, Wadh. 


Griffiths, Wadh. Morrison, Wadh. 


Ward. of Wadh. Wingfiel 
John Parsons Parker 
Prov, of Oriel Dr, Faussett 


Claughton, Univ. 
Pres, of Trinity 
Davies, Jesus Dr, Ogilvie 
Duncan Mr. Combe 


It may be added that Sir Robert Peel sent 
Maginn one hundred pounds from his private 
income when the latter lay dying at Walton- 
on-Thames, 


Hussey, Ch. Ch. 
Jacob Ley, Ch. Ch. 


Atan Lane Strout. 
Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 


CHAUCER ALLUSIONS. 


HE Elizabethan allusions to Chaucer which 

I transcribe below do not appear in Pro- 

fessor Caroline F. E, Spurgeon’s monumental 

volumes, ‘ Five Hundred Years of Chaucer 

Criticism and Allusion 1357-1900’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1925). ; 


1565. Osorio da Fonseca, Bishop Jeronimo. 
“An epistle of the reverend father in God 
Hieronimvs Osorivs bishop of Arcoburge in 
Portugale, to the most excellent Princesse 
Elizabeth.’ Translated oute of Latten into 
ee by Richard Shacklock, Antwerp, sig. 
12v 


But alas, they [heretical sects in England] 
are so farre gone in madnes, and tumbled 
hedlong in to all folly, that so often as it 
taketh them in the head, with wicked wordes, 
they scoffe and mocke those thinges, whiche be 
wryten of God hys iudgementes, as thoughe 
they were but Caunterbury tales and grym 
vysardes, only deuysed to fray younge chyldren. 
[The Latin original, Epistola Hieronymi Osorii 
ad serenissimam Elisabetam, Angliae Reginam, 
Louvain, 1563, sigs. E4-E4v, reads: “. 
sed furore & dementia precipites ed progressi 
sunt, ut quasi fabulas quasdam aniles, & laruas 
ad pueros territandos inductas, ea, quae de 
iudicijs diuinis scripta sunt, quoties id facere 
audent, impia dicacitate derideant.’’] 


1573. Price, Sir John. Historie Brytan- 
nice defensio, Ioanne Priseo eqvestris ordinis 
Brytanno avthore, sig. B3. 


Atque ex horum carminibus que antiquitatis 
Brytannice vestigia ipsa sunt, & quasi testes 
fidelissimi, nonnulla etiamnum extant pro- 
ferenda que historiw recepte fidei plurimum 





astipulentur, quorum tam veneranda vetustas 
est, vt idem mihi ea intuenti, quod Chaweero 
illi Anglico Poets preclarissimo, in 
Fame  domicilij descriptione vsuuenisse 
ostendit, videlicet vt eorum nomina & 
preclara facinora, qui recentiori memoria 
floruere, claré, apert®, & dilucid&® in  ipsius 
domus parietibus scripta forent. 


1570. Munday, Anthony. ‘The Mirrour of 
Mutabilitie, or Principal part of the Mirrour 
for Magistrates,’ sig. § 4v. 


Thomas Spigurnel in praise of the Book 

and the Author. 

FOr all that Chaucer had great praise| 
For penning verse which he did vse: 
By pratling pen his fame to raise| 
And so to occupy his muse, 

Yet therin sure he did abuse, 

His muse, his minde and eke his wit: 

By leauing things that were more fit. 


1593. Southerne, Edmund. ‘A _ Treatise 
concerning the right vse and ordering of Bees,’ 
sig. A2v. 


{Ashing his patroness not to heed those who 
find fault with his treatise] Therefore my 
humble suite is, for that you haue had some 
triall of my skill, as occasion shall serue, that 
you will, in my behalfe, against such barking 
curs, remember, (this saying of Chaucer) Let 
them speake what they will, but trust well 
this: a wicked tongue will euer say amisse. 


1598. Farnaby, Giles. ‘ Canzonets to fowre 
voyces. With a Song of eight parts,’ sig. A4. 


[Opening the dedication] Pithy & pleasaunt 
was that inuention of our auncient English 
poet Ieffray Chaucer, in his booke intituled 
(the parliament of Birdes) wherein hee 
describeth the straunge and sweete harmonie 
amonge the fowles of all kindes, no one refus- 
vag to vtter such melodie as nature in her 
course affordeth. The consideration whereof 
(right worshipfull) emboldneth me to shew my 
simple skill in these poore Canzonets. 


1600. Lewkenor, Samuel. A discovrse not 
altogether vnprofitable, nor vnpleasant for such 
as are desirous to know the situation and 
customes of forraine Cities without trauelling 
to see them.’ sig. T3v. 


For proofe of which opinion [that of John 
Caius that Prince Cantabar founded Cam- 
bridge in 539 B. C.] hee alleadgeth the 
authoritie of John Lidgat, Monke of Berrie, and 
scholler to that famous Poet, and onely Homer 
of our English nation, Geffrey Chaucer. 


{?] Bridges, John. {An address to Queen 
Elizabeth presenting her as a New Year’s gift 
a manuscript of the New Testament in English 
of the revised Wycliffite version, written 
ane 200 yeres agoe”’], MS. Royal 1. XII, 
ol. 3. 


To conclude, if ye reading of Gowers or 


Chaweers olde Inglish geue so great a delecta- 
tion for the antiquitie in profane matters: 
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what greater reuerence and pleasure should it 
moue to read our auncient fathers Inglish on 
the scripture? wherein although manie termes 
then ordinary be now out of vse, or grown 
into another sence.... yet considering the 
tymes this is not so harsh and offensiue to yr 
eare, as it more delighteth us to see the 
deriuation of such wordes and what perfection 
our Inglish tongue is now growen vnto from 
the rudenes and simplicitie of our former 
speeche. But howsoever the termes seeme, they 
are apte, short, plaine and sententious, w hich is 
ye odd prerogatiue of antiquitie. 


ELKIN CALHOUN WILSON. 
Cornell University. 


EPITAPHS AND INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM PEEBLES, SCOTLAND. 


OTH the Chambers brothers, 

publishers of last century, were born in 

Peebles. A tablet on a house at 18, Biggies- 
knowe, reads: 


Wu.iaM CxHamsers, LL.D. 
Was born in this House 
on 16th April 1800 
And also on 10th July 1802 
His Brother 
Rosert CHampers LL.D. 

The date on the house in question is 1796. 

On St. Andrew’s Tower, Peebles Kirkyard, 
is a tablet with this inscription: 

Near to this ancient tower 
which he himself restored 
repose the remains of 
Wiiiam CHAMBERS 
Born at Peebles a.p. 1800 
Died at Edinburgh a.p. 1883. 
In literature he sought 
to instruct and elevate 
his fellow men 
Muniificent in his philan- 
thropy he founded an in- 
stitution at Peebles and in- 
augurated while Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh an extensive 
scheme for the improvement 
of that city where consequent- 
ly he restored to its former 
grandeur the Cathedral 
Church of St. Giles. 
“He that tholes overcomes.” 

In the same _ burying-ground lies John 
Veitch, philosopher, poet and antiquary, who 
once denounced in no uncertain terms Wil- 
liam Chambers’s ‘“‘ restoration’’ of the old 
tower. He is buried a few yards from the 
well-meaning philanthropist, and two stones 
mark the place. 


authors and 


(i.) 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Joun VEITCH 
Born Oct. 24th 1829 died Sep. 3rd 1894 





And of Exiza Hunt Wuson his wife 
Born Jan. 17th 1836. Died July 12th, 1906. 
(This stone a plain cross). 


(ii. ) 
In 
Memory 


ty) 
James VeitcuH, who died October 6th 
1857, aged 62 years 
and of 
Agnes Ritcnte his wife who died 
February 8th 1866, aged 70 years. 
Also of 
IsaBeLLA Vertrcu, their daughter who died 
September 15th, 1842, aged 7 years. 
And of their son 
Joun Veitca, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
for 4 years in St. Andrews, and for 30 
years in the University of Glasgow, 
Born 24th October 1829 
Died 3rd September 1894 
Also of 
Evia Hi. Wison, 
wife of John Veitch, 
Born January 17th 1836 
Died July 12th 1906. 


The following inscriptions are from stones 
in the same ground, 


(i.) 
Here lys Roserr Gisson Buraes 
in Peebles who died Janry the 16 
1736 Aged 66 years. 
As also Jonn James WILLIAM 
Tuomas JEAN Mary & ELIsaber. 
Gibsons children procreat Be- 
twixt the sead Robert Gibson 
& Margreat Wills his Spouse. 
(ii.) 
Sacred 
To the Memory of 
ALEXANDER DICKSON 
Esquire 
Many years resident in this Parish 
and formerly Captain in the 
Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. 

He departed this life, after a short 
illness deeply lamented by his 
Family and Friends 
on the 25th day of poe A.D. 1817 
Aged 78 years. 


In Manor Kirkyard, near Peebles : 


In 
Memory 
of 
Daviy Rircuig, 
The Original of the 
“ Black Dwarf ” 
Died 1811. 
Erected by 
W. and R. Chambers 
1845 
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On a house at 14, Biggiesknowe, Peebles : 
Joun VertcnH LL.D. 
Professor of Logic 
University of Glasgow 
Was Born in this House 
On 24th October 1829. 


Inscription on a bridge over the Tweed be- 
tween Manor and Peebles: 
This Bridge 
Erected by the County and Private Subscribrs 
was opened by Miss Pringle Kidd of Woodhouse 
and named by her 
Manor Bridge 
2th March 1883. 
Joun L. WErR. 
Glasgow. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE. — 1. The Hollow 
Fire. The other day the kindly woman 
who looks after me and my flat observed that 
the fire was burning hollow and promptly 
poked it down. ‘I don’t like to see the fire 
burning hollow,”’ she said; ‘‘ it means part- 
ing.” 

2, Short of Salt.—‘‘ I don’t like to be short 
of salt,’’ a woman said to me recently, ‘‘ They 
say ‘Short of salt, short of money.’”’ The 
speaker is Cambridgeshire born, but has 
lived mostly in London. H. F. 


, 


YHANGING LONDON.—1. The 

man Tailors Benevolent Institution 
Chapel, Haverstock Hill. To be demolished 
(The Times, 22 Feb., 1937). 

2. 42, Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, a 
house in which the late Sir Edward Elgar 
once lived, is in the hands of the house- 
breakers, 

3. 126, 128, 130, and 132, Bridge Road, 
West Battersea. The last visible traces of 
the old village of Battersea are to be demo- 
lished. An account of these houses is given 
: . Times of Dec. 7 and a picture on 

lec. 8, 


Journey- 


P. J. Fynmore. 


4. Bridge Road, West Battersea. Three cot- 
tages said to date from Charles II’s time and 
a Queen Anne house are to be pulled down 
(picture in The Times, 8 Dec., p. 20; see also 
10 Dec., p. 12). 

5. Paragon Theatre of Varieties, 95, Mile 
End Road. To be replaced by a cinema. 

6. Oxgate Lane, Cricklewood. A row of 
cottages, 110 years old, is to be removed for 
road widening. Behind these the first army 
oy was tested (Daily Telegraph, 25 Nov., p. 


J. ARDAGH. 





Readers’ Queries. 





HRISTMAS AS A QUIET DAY.—The 
habit of regarding Christmas Day as one 
to be kept strictly, like an old-time Sabbath, 
survives, seemingly, in however few of those 
left to us who uphold the ways of the past. 
It was the view presented to me not long ago 
by a sturdy old farmer of Dartmoor. He 
deprecated dancing and games on Christmas 
Day. ‘‘ ’Tidn that I be religious,” he added, 
‘“* but—wull, I was brought up that way and I 
sticks to et.’’ Steady eyes backed his calmly 
emphatic words. A kindly and happy man, 
John Harvey knows his mind. 

From what age does this way of looking at 
Christmas derive? Not from that of the 
Evangelical Revival, surely? That and the 
Christmas tree would appear to have arrived 
together. Can it be that it is a survival from 
Puritan days? There is the possibility that, 
in the case cited, the cherished viewpoint is 
that of a family rather than of a village 
group, and this family was “‘ old-fashioned 
Church of England ” time out of mind. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


““TVOSATYE.’’—In the will of William 

Hatton of Holdenby, father of Sir 
Christopher Hatton (1547) he asks that there 
should be graved in brass and set in a fair 
stone over his tomb, the following ‘“‘hosatye”’ : 
‘* Here lieth William Hatton ...’’ I have 
not been able to trace this word. What is it? 


E. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. — Can any reader, 

learned in educational history, tell me 
when the practice of sending school reports 
of children to their parents at the end of 
term first started? Was it initiated by one 
of the public schools? Is there anywhere, by 
any chance, a collection of the earliest speci- 
mens of these reports? They might, some 
of them, be illuminating pieces in the bio- 
graphy of the schoolmaster. 

mF. 


ATHERINE DE GRANDSON.—Accord- 
ing to Prof. Otto Roller (Basler Ztsft. f. 
Gesch, u, Altertumskunde, xiii. Bd. 2 Heft, 
1914, pp. 299 note i.; 314, 362), who gives 
no reference, she was betrothed to Otto von 
Hachberg, a son of Markgraf Rudolf I von 
Hachberg (or Hochberg)-Sausenberg and —, 
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sister and heir of Walther III, Freiherr von 


Roteln (or Rétteln). Who was she? The 
only Catherine in the Grandson pedigrees is 
a vowess (d. 23 Apr., 1349), youngest of the 
four daughters of Sir William de Grandson, 
Kt., banneret, and widow of Sir William de 
Montagu, created Earl of Salisbury, to whom 
she was married c. 1327. She seems too 
young, and the only alternative appears to be 
that she was a hitherto unrecorded daughter 
of her uncle Jacques I de Grandson, Kt., 
Seigneur de Belmont, near Yverdon (Vaud). 
His known issue is (a) Pierre II de Grandson, 
Kt., Seigneur de Belmont aforesaid, and 
afterwards (from 1328) of Grandson (Vaud), 
who married Blanche of Savoy in 1303; (b) 
Thibaud, donzel, November, 1519 (Galbreath 
‘Inventaire des sceaux vaudois,’ 1937, p. 73, 
no, 4), (c) Otton, Bishop of Basel, who died 
“‘apud sedem apostolicam ”’ (Ztsft. f. Schw. 
Kirchengesch, iii1., 1909, p. 3509) at the end 
of July, 1309 (Roller, pp. 291-2, and note 5), 
his effigy (Arch. hérald. swisses xl., 1926, no. 
3, p. 158, fig. 79) in the nunnery of Klingen- 
tal in Klein-Basel being extant till 1863; 
(d) Jacquette, whose husband, Etienne 
d’Oiselay, Seigneur de La Villeneuve, ack- 
nowledged, 31 Aug., 1510, having received with 
her in marriage 2,500 livres tournois (Arch. 
dép. de la Céte-d’Or, Rec. de Peincadé, i, 129), 
and (e) Agnes, d. between Jan., 1327/8, and 
1332, widow of Aymon III de Montagny, Kt., 
Seigneur de Montagny-les-Monts (Fribourg), 
bailli de Vaud, to whom she was married 
after 1290 (Galbreath, op. cit., p. 89, no. 5; 
‘ Annales fribourgeoises,’ xiii., 1925, p. 257; 
xiv., 1926, pp. 157-9). 
m2, A 


EBB OF KINGSWOOD, GLOS.—Infor- 
mation sought respecting Benedict Webb, 
““a great Clothier,’ living at Kingswood in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and his family. 
H. 


AST INDIA TRADE.—Particulars are 
desired of the undermentioned vessels and 

commanders employed in the East India 
Trade during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries :— 

(a) Capt. John Marshman, c. 1770. 

(b) Capt. Brutton, c. 1790. 

(c) Capt. Williams, of the St. George, 1836. 

(d) Name of commander of the Tudor, 
Indiaman, 1850. 

At what does did ships employed in this 
trade cease to mount guns? 


P. Z. B. GaLLoMore. 











THE HANDSHAKE.—When did this cus- 
tom become prevalent? I conclude in the 
days of elaborate bows and curtseys hand- 
shaking was not so general as it became later, 
In recent years, it has tended—among other 
formalities—to become less frequent. 


P. D. M. 


“(VENTLE’”’? AND ‘“ SIMPLE.’’—To ex- 

plain the difference between a simple- 
homme and a gentil-homme, Daines Barring- 
ton, in his ‘ Observations on the More Ancient 
Statutes,’ said, in comment upon 34 Edw. III, 
1360, ‘‘ I should conjecture that the simple- 
homme is John or Thomas who hath no sur- 
name; and in contradistinction he who hath 
a surname, or family name, from the word 
gens is styled gentil-homme.”’ 

Do any readers know of any verification of 
the fact, if it be a fact, that the early ‘‘ gen- 
tleman ’’ was one with a surname, either in 
France of England? Do any other writers 
take the same position Barrington does? 


Etspon C.. Smita. 
6968, Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


BABSON FAMILY.—The first Babson—a 

woman—came to America in 1637, land- 
ing at Salem, Massachusetts. Her name was 
Isabel Babson and she brought with her a 
seven-year-old boy. We have a perfect line of 
ancestry from her down to and including a 
large number of Babsons who now live in this 
country. Strange to say, however, we have 
been unable to find any Babson family in 
England or Holland, and during a recent trip 
to England I was told that Babson is the only 
well-known American name which does not 
appear in any directory or telephone book in 
Great Britain. Of course, 1 cannot vouch for 
the truth of this statement, but, so far, I have 
been unable to find it in any British publica- 
tions I have studied. Has any reader of 


‘N. & Q.’ met with it? I should be glad of 
any information concerning it in Great 
Britain, 

T. W. Basson. 


Massachusetis, U.S.A. 
‘“QYNOB’”’: PROPOSED DERIVATION.— 


I read the other day—in an American 
effusion—that the word ‘‘ snob” is ‘‘ derived 
from the Latin sine nobilitate.’”? Has this 
derivation been propounded before? 1 prefer 
myself the usual derivation which makes it 
an old name for a cobbler’s mdn. 


A. N. E. 
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ILLIAM 
CHESTER.—Was this admirer—and was 
he not part editor?—of White’s ‘ Selborne,’ 
any connection of the great Herbert family ? 
If so, could anyone tell me his place in the 


pedigree ? 


HERBERT OF MAN- 


H. F. R. 


ESSIE SISMONDI.—What has been pub- 
lished about this lady? She belonged to 
a family called Allen, which formed part of 
the entourage of the Wedgwoods and Darwins, 
and, rather late in life, she married the his- 
torian Sismondi—after being very persistently 
wooed, I believe. Have any writings by her 
been published? Was the Sismondi mar- 
riage a happy one? 
O. E. F. 


IRCENSES.—Which is the best account of 
the various games and shows of the Circus 
during the Roman Empire? I want particu- 
larly accounts of any performances in which 
horses were used; and, so far as these were 
races, I should be glad of any references to 
descriptions of how the horses were trained— 
and also from what stocks they were bred. 
Other—trained—animals also interest me, as 
do the trainers. What authors give best 
information about them? 
o. Bs 


ERFORMING MONKEYS AND BEARS. 
—How far back can the itinerant per- 
forming monkey and bear be traced? I believe 
I know where to find most of the earlier 
examples of, or references to, them for 
Western Europe, but I should be glad of any 
information from the literature of Eastern 
Europe or the further East—if there is any. 
Have performing monkeys, or bears led 
about, ever been popular in America? I do 
not mean in circuses, but accompanying the 
organ-grinder or the solitary bear-leader. 
Further, ] should be much obliged for notes 
of any legislation concerning them in any 
country. Has any country regulations which 
forbid their being imported ? 
J. S. H. 


HESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. — Have 
Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters to His Son’ and 
‘Letters to his Godson’ been much trans- 
lated into other languages? Could any reader 








tell me of translations—and, further, give me 
reference to opinions of them, or quotations 
from them, in any language other than Eng- 
lish? Also, I should be much interested in 
American allusions and opinions. 


B. C. 
HESTERFIELD’S SON. — Chesterfield’s 


Letters to his son compel one to form but 
a poor opinion of the young man. He is not, 
I believe, in the ‘D.N.B.’ Where could I 
find the best account of him? Had he des- 
cendants beyond his two sons? 


B. C. 


TATISTICS AND POPULATION.—It is 
perhaps natural that, in concerr ‘or the 
falling birth-rate, a first idea ~- i the 
authorities should be to get togethe: records 
and statistics on the matter. There is a feel- 
ing of comfort to be got from the knowledge 
that something is being done. What I should 
like to have, nevertheless, is one or two con- 
crete instances in which the drawing up of 
statistics—especially in regard to population— 
has been productive of any particular good. 
Perhaps examples might be found in the 
struggle to eliminate over-crowding. I need 
hardly say I am not seeking for general state- 
ments of opinion, but for a note of definite 
measures proposed and carried through as the 
direct outcome of the ascertaining of figures 
of population. Probably other countries have 
more to show in this kind than we have. 


©. Nw. 
NAME FOR CLEMATIS.—I have heard 


that clematis is known—somewhere—as 
‘‘ the Virgin’s Bower.’’ Could «uyone tell me 
whether this is a true folk-name or merely 
the product of literary fancy? If the former 
is it, in origin, English?; and is it still in 
use in any part of England? 

By the way, what is the true native country 
of the Clematis? Any other names for it 
would be acceptable. ‘‘ Traveller’s Joy ’’ and 
‘“Old Man’s Beard ”’ are familiar. 


TREFOIL. 


** RY-WORLD.’’—Has_ this word been 


adopted in the technical phraseology of 
I met it in the sub-title of a 


psychology ? 
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book : ‘ Behind the Night-light : The By-world 
of a Child of Three.’ 
J. ©. 


RITICS OF GIBBON.—Could any reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ tell me whether there is 
anything worth attending to in a book pub- 
lished in London in 1791 by the Rev. John 
Whitaker, criticising Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire’? Who was this 
author? The ‘ D.N.B.’ has the life of a man 
(1735-1808), rector of Ruan-Lanyhorn, Corn- 
wall, described as ‘‘ historian of Manchester,”’ 
who wrote ‘Mary. Queen of Scots Vindi- 
cated ’; but no mention of attempt to confute 
Gibbon is made, whence I conclude that Gib- 
bon’s critic was’ another John Whitaker. 

Further, in 1778, a man called H. E. Davis 
published ‘An Examination of the 15th and 
16th chapters of Mr. Gibbons History,’ which 
seems to have been an unfortunate produc- 
tion. I believe, though, it was the work of 
a youth in his early twenties. What more is 
known of this man? 

There seems to have been, also in 1778, 
another work of the same kind published as 
“By a Gentleman.’”’ Has this anonymous 
author been identified ? 

¥F. BE. H. R. 


ICTURE POSTCARDS AS DOCU- 
MENTS.—I was interested in some re- 
marks on picture postcards as records which 
I came across in the numbers of L’Inter- 
médiaire des Chercheurs et Curieux for 
Nov. 15 and Nov. 30 last. In the earlier 
number, M. Louis Robyns de Schneidauer says 
that at Brussels, at the Musées Royaux d’ Art 
et d’Histoire, the keepers of the records have 
for more than thirty years been making a col- 
lection of such of these cards as gives views 
of monuments whether of Belgium or of other 


countries. The collection is systematically 
classified, and is, in particular, a “ reper- 
tory’’ of monuments for Europe. The 


nucleus of this would appear to have been a 
gift of about 6,000 cards of views of towns, 
monuments and notable buildings in Belgium, 
made by Mlle Marie Mali in the belief that 
the collection would prove to be of consider- 
able practical service. The writer recalls the 
fact that in France a opy of anything printed 
and published for sale must in Paris be de- 












posited at the Ministry of the Interior, and 
in the provinces at the préfectures or the 
mairies, picture postcards being subject to the 
regulation with the rest. 

The interesting point is how far picture 
post-cards have as yet come to serve as record 
of buildings or of objects which have now 
been destroyed. A writer, M. L., in the 
second of the two numbers, thinks there must 
be a considerable amount of material con- 
cerning which they now form the only avail- 
able evidence. He thinks there was no great 
activity in the production of these cards till 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
There was a firm—Neurdein Brothers—which 
obtained the grand prix for them at the 
Exposition of 1900, and published thousands 
of them, the catalogue running to 500 pages. 
But to this firm and its activities the war put 
an end, 

I imagine that in most countries there must 
be at least local authorities who take an 
interest in collecting and classifying cards re- 
lating to their own districts. Perhaps readers 
of ‘ N. and Q.’ could mention some. It would 
be interesting to know whether any collection 
includes a separate division for pictures which 
are now records of what is no more. 


C. E. H. 


MADAME DU DEFFAND’S BLIND- 

NESS.—Has any modern expert brought 
together what is recorded of the failure of 
Mme du Deffand’s sight and accounted for 
this in terms of modern pathology? Was the 
cause of blindness anything that modern 
science could have cured? 

8. 8. 


E RECORD PRICE FOR A SINGLE 

STAMP.—As long ago as 1904, the 2nd 
blue Mauritius stamp of 1847 fetched £1,450 
at an auction. I understand that for many 
years this remained the record price for 4 
single stamp. It has doubtless long ago been 
exceeded. Could anyone tell me where, and 
for what stamp, the record price now stands? 


P. R. 


PIGRAM WANTED.—There is a famous 

epigram on Heraclitus of which Cory has 

made a much-admired rendering. Could any 
reader quote the latter? 


C. E. H. 
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Replies. 





—_ 


LA RENAUDIE (LA RENAUDIERE, 
LA RENOTIERE). 
(clxxiii. 389). 

ODFREY de Barri, Seigneur de la 
Renaudie, often known as La Forét, was 
descended from an old and noble family in 
Perigord, but according to the historian Belle- 
forest his ancestors were originally settled in 
Britanny, where La Renaudie had an estate 
at the time of the conspiracy of Amboise, as 
well as a house in Guienne. Though he had 
been condemned for a forgery at Dijon in a 
lawsuit about some family property, he does 
not seem to have been worse thought of by 
other members of his class ; having escaped to 
Lausanne, he joined ‘‘ the saints,’’ married 
and returned to France, burning with 
Huguenot zeal, to rally his many acquaint- 
ances to overthrow the Guises. A responsible 
historian, like Martin (see too Michelet) says 
that in the fighting near Amboise he killed 
his cousin Pardaillan, but this statement has 
been disputed on the ground that la Renaudie 
was of Limousin rather than of Perigord and 
that the Pardaillan family is not known to 
have married into any family in Limousin. 
It appears, however, that the Ségur family 
had some right to the name Pardaillan, so it 
may be that the man Pardaillan, who was 
fighting for the King, was not a cousin but a 
friend of La Renaudie. A brother-in-law of 
la Renaudie had been put to death by Guise. 
Vire, dear to the Muses, is a picturesque 
little town on a river of the same name, which 
fows through an industrial region in Nor- 
mandy, where the mills might once have been 
mistaken for Swiss chalets. If a poem that 
was praise by Baudelaire may be believed, 
ithad many cabarets, more even than Evreux, 
but the drinkers were sturdy folk ; nobody ever 
saw an empty-headed person in Vire, but one 
often saw an empty glass. When Ferdinand 
de la Renaudiére died at Paris in 1886, an 
tld Virois family came to an end. The fam- 
ily had attained to a certain distinction. 
Philippe de la Renaudiére, who was born in 
1781, was one of the founders of the Geo- 
phical Society at Paris; he wrote or edited 
ks on geographical subjects. His son Gus- 
tave was a poet of some merit and an admir- 
able conversationalist who died prematurely ; 


Ferdinand, the last member of the family, ! 


wnited business capacity with literary apti- 





tude. In Brittany there is a family Brunet 
de la Renaudiére and a count bearing that 
name was alive at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


LD FUNERAL CUSTOMS: BACHE 
LORS’ GARLANDS (clxxii. 30, 156, 231, 
502; clxxiii. 373).—The stories of a glove 
hung up in a church as a challenge seem all 
to derive from the ‘ Life of Bernard Gilpin ’ 
by George Carleton, Bishop of Chichester, or 
rather from the quotations from the 4th edi- 





tion, printed in 1636, which appear in Robert 
Surtees’ ‘ History of Durham ’ in his account 
of the parish of Houghton-le-Spring. After 
describing how Gilpin pacified a tumult be- 
tween two families at. feud in Rothbury 
church, Carleton goes on to tell how on 
another occasion Gilpin came to “a church 
in those parts ’’ before the people assembled, 
and ‘‘espied a glove hang on high in the 
church.’’ When he asked the sexton about it, 
he was told that it was ‘“‘ hanged up there as 
a challenge—signifying thereby that hee was 
ready to enter combate with his enemy hand 
to hand, or with anyone else who should dare 
to take downe that challenge.’””’ The sexton 
dared not touch the glove, but Gilpin took 
it down himself, and in the course of his ser- 
mon showed it to the congregation anc ‘ tooke 
occasion to reproove these inhuman chal- 
lenges.’’ It is not stated that the church was 
Hexham abbey church or that the glove was 
hung over the high altar. The implication is 
that it was a small country church somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Rothbury; Corsen- 
side or Alwenton both seem more probable con- 
jectures than Hexham, which comparatively 
was a large and important place—that is, 
compared to the villages of Tyndale and 
Redesdale which Gilpin was visiting. Sur- 
tees also quotes from ‘‘ an imperfect frag- 
ment communicated by the Rev. E. 8S. Thur- 
low,’”’ then rector of Houghton-le-Spring, an 
account of how Gilpin preached in a church 


in Redesdale : 


Ther was a great nomber of people, both 
gentyllmen and others, to here hym, and 
comynge from the chyrche he spyed a Read 
Hand put of a speare poynte in defyaunce of 
deadlye fead. And Mr Gylpyn dyd ax what 
the Read hand mente, and theye tould hym 
that it was defyance, betwyx twoo sirnames, 
and Mr Gylpyn desyred ye Gentyllmen yt was 
theyre to helpe to agre ye partes, and so Mr 
Gylpyn and they —— 





> 6 


Surtees’ ‘‘ imperfect fragments ’’ are always 


| suspect, and this one is so very much more 
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picturesque than Carleton’s account that one 
cannot help feeling rather doubtful about be- 
lieving it. 

M. Hore Dopps. 


FRENCH AS THE INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE FOR TITLES (celxxiii. 
281).— Usage is influenced by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Chatham 
House, 10, St. James’s Square (in familiar 
parlance, simply ‘‘ Chatham House’’), and 
the publications of the League of Nations. 

Speaking generally, whilst ‘‘ Monsieur ’’ is 
used for European notabilities of the smaller 
nationalities and Russia, we refer to Herr 
Hitler, Signor Mussolini, Sefior Wenceslao 
Florez, and so on. A Dane (e.g. Mr. Hakon 
Mielche), Swede, or Norwegian is “‘ Mr.” 
But we speak of Prince Stahremberg, Baron 
(usually, though I think Chatham House 
favours Freiherr) von Neurath, and Count 
Galeazzo Ciano; so also for the Chinese and 
Japanese. Even in Gladstone’s day, Li Hung 
Chang was to us the Marquis Li Hung Chang. 
Yet a commoner of either of these two Oriental 
peoples we call ‘“‘Mr.’’ General usage tends, 
in fact, to what seems fitting; there is, for 
example, something gracious in calling the 
wife of such a man as the Chinese Marshal 
not Mrs, but Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ERMAN ESTIMATES OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT (clxxiii. 426).—Some forty- 
five years or so ago, I speak from memory, 
I was looking in the Cambridge University 
Library at German translations of Tennyson, 
and came on one in which the writer said, in 
reference to the Dedication of the ‘ Idylls of 
the King,’ that he had omitted the lines on 
the Prince Regent (!) as being of no interest 
to Germans. The ignorance of Prince Albert’s 
legal position in England is remarkable. 
German study of English literature has become 
much more thorough since then. In a volume 
of Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ pub- 
lished in 1848, we find this surprising state- 
ment in the life of Thomas Gray; after men- 
tioning his ‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,’ the writer says: ‘‘ Er schrieb auch 
die in England beliebte ‘ Bettleroper.’ ”’ 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 
In 1888, when the first 


Meyer’s ‘ Konversation-Lexikon ’ 
edition) appeared, 


volume of 
(fourth 
the authorities named 


in that work for the life of the Prince 
Eng- 


Consort, six in number, were all 








lish except one, and that was Reinhold 
Pauli’s ‘ Aufsatze zur englischen Geschichte’ 
(Leipzig, 1869). But four at least of the 
English works had been translated into Ger. 
man, viz., the ‘Speeches and Addresses’ (1862), 
Grey’s ‘ Early Years,’ Martin’s ‘ Life,’ and 
the Queen’s ‘ Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands.’ The  Prince’s 
; Addresses ’ (1857) were apparently untrans- 
ated. 
L. R. M. Srracwan, 


HE AURORA BOREALIS (clxxiii. 326, 
377, 392).—Dr. L. Huxley thus describes 
a display seen at Oban: 

It began about 9.30, before moonset; very 
bright in the east, faint in the north, and 
fainter still to the west. Later it became 
equally intense on either side, spreading along 
the whole horizon from E.N.E. to W.N.W., and 
covering the sky to the zenith. Sometimes a 
jagged corona appeared low down in the north; 
hour after hour vertical shafts and horizontal 
waves swept up and across the sky like 
celestial searchlights, until I ceased watching 
at midnight. Colour there was none; the moy- 
ing lights seemed like wreaths of luminous 
mist whirled along by unfelt winds, or hang- 
ing in a softly radiant veil over the stars, 
with a milky, dimming effect as of frosted 
glass... The Aurora is often seen here in 
winter, I am told, but mid-September is excep- 
tionally early. 

HiIBERNICUS. 


THE STUFF OF DREAMS (clxxiii, 406).— 

I have no recollection of colour in my 
dreams, but there are other points: (1) I am 
always present; (2) hardly ever has a dead 
person been other than alive; (3) flying or 
soaring is a delightful experience, which I be 
lieve common in dreams. 

HIBERNICUS. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED (clxxiii. 389, 428). — I am 
greatly obliged to Mr. Srracuan and MR. 
Forse for the derivations of ‘‘ Silk ’’ Stream, 
Middlesex, from Old English sulh, a furrow, 
or gully, but now, cannot the name of the 
Old British or Roman city of Sulloniacae be 
connected with the stream which rises near 


by? The root Sul seems plain, but how are 
we to account for the suffix “ niacae’’? 
Richard of Cirencester calls the Roman 


station on the hill ‘ Sulo Mogus.’’ Can the 
suffix be explained ? c 
With regard to Honey Pot Lane and its 
derivations from ‘‘ honey pot,’’ a vessel into 
which savings are put, and the Yorkshire 
field, ‘‘ Honey Pot Field,” in which a vessel 
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containing spade guineas was dug up, this 
may even be true of Middlesex. The lane 
now, as so named, ends at Stanmore Marsh, 
and the continuation up to the ridge of 
Brockley Hill is by metalled roads, but it is 
uite possible that the lane was once so-called 
the whole of the way. It was an ancient 
trackway, and at Brockley Hill and at Stan- 
more Hill, Roman antiquities, gold rings, 
coins, etc., have been discovered from time 
to time, and at least one collection was found 
in a “ pot.’’ These discoveries, Lysons tells 
us, gave rise to the couplet: 

No heart can think no tongue can tell 
What lies between Brocksley and Pennywell. 

It is a fact, too, that about a century ago 
a horde of eighteenth-century coins was dis- 
covered about a quarter-of-a-mile from the 
present end of the lane. 

W. W. Drvert. 


E BATTLE OF MAIDA (elxxiii. 317, 

355, 374).—It may interest the corres- 
pondent who writes of the battle of Maida 
to know that an account of the action may 
be found in one of James Grant’s excellent 
military novels—‘ The Adventures of an 
Aide-de-Camp ’ (1848). Grant has the High- 
landers playing a great part. 

J. L. Wer. 


REBUS ON THE NAME HATTON 

(clxxiii, 389, 427)—Mr. L. R. M. 
SrracHan’s letter sent me to the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary,’ where, under the letter 
X, I found what is presumably the solution of 
this problem, one that should have occurred to 
me. The second component of Hatton’s rebus 
stands for ‘‘ten’’; and the rebus reads 
“ Hat-ten,’’ i.e. Hatton. 


E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


{Mrs. Wittans and E. G. B. thanked 
supplying the same solution.] 


T. GEORGE AS PROTECTOR OF SHEEP 
(clxxiii, 424).—The reference to sheep and 
wolves in the second lesson on St. George’s 
Day (in the Prayer Book of 1559) is surely 
accidental. According to the table of Lessons 
in the First Prayer Book of King Edward 
the Sixth (1549) the Acts of the Apostles were 
tead through, chapter by chapter, in the 
month of April, beginning on April 4, and 
the twentieth chapter was reached on April 
23. In King Edward’s Prayer Book the 23rd 
a? was appointed for Septuagesima Sun- 
ay, 


for 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 















ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY (elxxi. 

158, 211, 249, 286; clxxiii. 413).—I was 
born and bred in Shropshire and never heard 
the expression W.W.G. gives. I do not think 
Miss Jackson gives it. 

It was at a small day-school, in Shrews- 
bury, from 1868 to August, 1870, when I went, 
as a boarder, to one of the old Grammar 
schools in the County, At this school, the 
usual term was “‘ taking French leave ’’—used 
by day-boys. I left there in December, 1872, 
going in following January to a Public School 
in Warwickshire, and finally left school in 
July, 1876. There were some day-boys, and, 
I think, “ French leave’? was used by the 
younger ones, 

The ‘ Pocket Oxford Dictionary,’ 1934, gives 
‘* French leave (take F.]. depart, act, without 
asking leave.’’ 

Herpert SOUTHAM. 


AVELLS (clxxii. 405; s.v. ‘Family 
Names from Old Documents’; clxxiii. 
142).--In the early Norman period, in 1082 
in fact, William Ellerker, Lord of Howden 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, married 
Marian, daughter and heiress of John 
D’ Avill, Lord of Addingfleet in th e same Rid- 
ing, which is evidence of the existence of a 
D’Avill family there at that remote time. 
The Order of the Knights Templars was 
dissolved in 1312, and in the following year 
a charter was granted to Peter Deyvill for a 
fair and a market at South Cave. In the 
various documents appertaining to this 
grant the name appears with various spell- 
ings—Deyvill, de Eyvill, Dayvill. In o docu- 
ment dated in 1400 the name occurs as Day- 
vill, and Peter Dayvill and Thomas Dayvill 
are mentioned. 

The name Davill is met with in a report 
of the Commissioner responsible for the drain- 
ing of Wallingfen marsh in 1425, wherein the 
assertion is made that certain disturbances 
had been caused by Thomas Davill, John 
Davill and Roger Davill, and others their 
ancestors, 

The Deyvilles were an old family, the lord- 
ship of Adling Fleet having been given by the 
Conqueror to one of his followers, John de 
Avill, and the family was closely connected 
with South Cave for about three centuries 
(see ‘ History of South Cave,’ by John George 
Hall, 1892). 

In the account of Whitemoor in the parish 
of Hemingbrough, as given by James Raine, 
who edited and enlarged Thomas Burton’s 
‘ History,’ we are told that the D’Eyvilles 
built a house there. Dodsworth records the- 
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earlier descents of the family, which Raine 
gives as a genealogical curiosity. This shows 
a descent from Robert d’Hyville, and is con- 
tinued for seven generations ending with John 
de Whitemoor or John D’Eyville de White- 
moor, who sold his estate to the Dawnays. 

Raine notes the following members of this 
family for special comment: John D’Eyville 
the third, given in Dodsworth’s pedigree, was 
one of the barons who joined Simon de Mont- 
fort. Gocellinus d’Eyville, Knt., was exe- 
cuted in 1322 as one of the partisans of 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster; and John 
d’Eyvill in the 2nd Richard II sold his lands 
and Whitemoor passed to the Salvins. This, 
it will be noticed, does not agree with the 
pedigree mentioned above. 

Gocellinus d’Eyvill is called Joscelin Day- 
vill in vol, i. ‘ V.C.H. North Riding of York- 
shire,’ and this volume is responsible for the 
information that Joscelin Dayvill forfeited 
his lands at Deighton, near Northallerton, for 
his share in garrisoning Northallerton Peel 
in 1322. In 1364 Robert de Whalton, to 
whom Deighton had been granted in 1561, 
conveyed the manor to Thomas, son of a Jos- 
celin Dayvill, apparently the rebel. 


H. Askew. 


OOKS ON ‘SCIENTIFIC MAGIC” 
WANTED (clxxiii. 390, 429).—‘ Popular 
Scientific Recreations’ (1881-1882 and 1890- 
1891), ‘ Recreations in Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &c.’ (1882), and ‘ Half-Hours of 
Scientific Amusement’ (1891) all by Gaston 

Tissandier, 

J. ARDAGH. 


I have a book entitled ‘ Scientific Amuse- 
ments for Young People,’ by Professor John 
Henry Pepper, F.C.S., A.Inst.C.E., author 
of ‘ The Playbook of Science,’ and ‘ The Play- 
book of Metals,’ published in 1856 by Rout- 
ledge, Warne and Routledge, with over 100 


illustrations. 
T. W. A. Lrnearp. 


LERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH: RE- 
FERENCES WANTED. (clxxiii. 318, 357, 
430).—It is not only on p. 155 of his ‘ Age of 
Wordsworth’ that the late Professor C. H. 
Herford seems to be inaccurately quoting from 
“The Prelude.’ On p. 161 he says “ The child- 
life is ‘the hiding-place of man’s power’ ”, 
where I should question the accuracy of “ is ”’; 
and on the same page he gives as a Words- 
worthian aphorism “the child is the hiding- 
place of man’s power,” which obviously 

‘Wordsworth did not say. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 





The Library. 


The Mediaeval Latin and Romance Lyric, 
By F, Brittain. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s, net), 

(HE main part of this book consists of a 

selection of lyrics arranged chronologic. 
ally, Latin and Romance, hymns, sequences, 
love-songs and other ditties mingled together, 

Each is preceded by a short account of the 

author, if he is known, with a note of the 

provenance of the text, and something about 
the structure of the verse. The end of the 
thirteenth century is the limit fixed ; we begin 
with Ze Deum of the fourth century—here 
ascribed to St. Nicetas—and end with Dante, 

There is not, we believe, any other collection 
in which the mediaeval lyric can be followed 
in its development throughout its whole field 
in Provengal and French, in Italian and the 
Romance of the Spanish peninsula as well as 
in Latin. Mr. Brittain’s principal subject 
is the evolution of technique, the change over 
from quantitative to accentual verse, and the 
introduction of rhyme. Fundamentally, this 
is the conquest of literature by folk-speech, 
and it is interesting to note that it was largely 
brought about by the fact that Christianity 
spread first among the poor and the uncon- 
sidered, who talked poll made up songs as 
they could. The Christian hymns which are 
the earliest jets of this new fount of poetry, 
were made for the instruction, and to express 
the feeling, of a simple flock, in a mode easy 
at once for tongue and memory, which little 
by little divested itself of any remains of the 
classical scheme of poetry, and, when the time 
came for songs to be made in the new dialects, 
adjusted itself to requirement as a native 
thing. Romance verse, in its turn—seized 
upon by artists whose ear and invention 
created intricate complications of the origin- 
ally plain straightforward rhythms and lines 
—influenced Latin towards development at 
once freer and more receptive of novel form; 
and so from the terse stanzas of St. Ambrose 
we pass to Lauda Sion where the stanza—in 
itself fit for any poetical service—is kept to 
its severe beauty by the severity and majesty 
of the thought. 

We were glad to note that Mr. Brittain 
supports the tradition of St. Bernard’s author- 
ship of Dulcis Jesu memoria, observing that 
the latest tendency is to revert to it. He ap- 
positely questions whether, if we had no other 
poems by Wordsworth, we ought to conclude, 
from ‘Intent on gathering wool,’ that he 
could not have written the Immortality ode. 
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Many similar illustrations might be found. 
An interesting page is that on the differ- 
ence—possibly preserved with intent—between 
the Office Hymn and the Sequence. The typi- 
cal Office hymn was iambic; the typical 
Sequence trochaic, and the usually festive 
character of the Sequence may partly account 
for this. Mr. Brittain suggests also that the 
word “‘ Alleluia,’ being itself composed of 
two trochees, may have had something to do 
with this prevalence of trochaic in words 
which, first of all, were composed to fit the 
prolonged melody on the final syllable of 
“ Alleluia ’’ at the end of the Gradual. The 
suggestion is attractive, though it should be 
remembered that there was an old tendency to 
make the second syllable of ‘‘ Alleluia ’’ long. 

To many readers, no doubt, the secular 
Latin verses and the Romance poems will 
appear the most interesting part of the book, 
for they perhaps come pad am to the mind 
than the Church lyrics, and may be felt more 
obviously as the first utterances of that lyrical 
poetry which was to become the familiar 
poetic vehicle for Western Europe. Here the 
student will find ample material for study of 
the technical skill which gives, as it were, 
edge and brilliance to the poet’s thought, 
and has had its part in preserving the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of these pieces. The 
peculiar mingling of dexterity, enjoyment of 
experiment in form, spontaneity of feeling, 
and a certain adventurousness, which since 
the seventeenth century has, perhaps, shown 
itself most signally in music, must, one 
thinks, as one contemplates the variety and 
spiritedness and expert artistry of these love- 
songs, drinking-songs and what not, have in 
the Middle Ages found its native expression 
in verse. Mr. Brittain guides his readers 
with a sure hand through the developing 
mazes of the mediaeval lyric. To anyone with 
some knowledge of Latin and French, the book 
may serve as a useful introduction to later 
poetry, quite apart from expert study. Poetry 
is, after all, meant for enjoyment, and to get 
even a glimmering of what mediaeval poetry 
was like is surely to have one’s enjoyment of 
modern poetry raised to a higher power. And 
it may be said besides, with some plausibility, 
that modern poetry has, in several respects, 
moved nearer to that of the Middle Ages than 
has any poetry since the Renaissance. 

It is worth noting, in this connection, that 
a list is provided which gives not only sources 
of texts but also references to where trans- 
lations are to be found. The non-expert 
reader may thus take courage. 











A Mis- 
cellany. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. (London: 


Johnsonian Gleanings, Part VIII. 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co. £1 5s. 
net), 


(THE industry and the resource of Mr. Aleyn 

Lyell Reade in his collection of all the 
available source material connected with Dr. 
Johnson, have never been more strikingly 
displayed than in this ‘‘ Miscellany.’’ Wills, 
old accounts, entries in registers, pedigrees 
and letters are only some of the documents 
discovered, scrutinized and set forth in full 
or in adequate abstract here. Most of it 
belongs to the background, or outer circum- 
ference, of Johnson’s actual life, but there 
are chapters which touch Johnson, or our 
interest in Johnson, fairly closely. We are 
thinking in particular of some new details 
concerning: Francis Barber and his family, 
and of what has been made out concerning 
the numerous Fords on whom, for so many 
years now, Mr. Lyell Reade has kept a watch- 
ful eye. Their connection with Stroxton is 
an interesting illustration of this. On 
Phoebe Ford, Johnson’s cousin and Gibbon’s 
housekeeper, much diligence has _ been 
expended, and she appears more certainly 
than ever as a worthy and respected person 
with a good standing among her compeers. 
How her service with Gibbon actually affected 
relations between Gibbon and Johnson it seems 
unlikely we shall ever know. The antecedents 
of Michael Johnson also come a little more 
forward out of the mists of time. 

The important collection of Thrale MSS. 
now in the John Rylands Library at Man- 
chester has furnished various good items— 
notably on Joseph Simpson, the Lichfield bar- 
rister, who once helped Johnson (‘‘ to whom 
Tetty expressed her gratitude ’’) and who came 
at last sorely to need the help of Johnson 
and his other friends. Simpson recalls ‘‘Moll 
Cobb ’’: she and her kindred have also a 
chapter here, 

In his preface Mr. Lyell Reade tells us of 
some change of plan for dealing with the re- 
maining accumulation of material on John- 
son’s life down to 1740. He is going to pro- 
duce a Part IX similar to the Part VIII 
now before us, which will be the last of the 
series to present actual evidence, and will be 
followed, as Part X, by a straight narrative 
of Johnson’s life for the period—‘“‘ stripped,”’ 
he says, ‘‘of all the usual apparatus of 
scholarship, so that the main results of my 
researches will be accessible in a way they 
could not be without such a key.’”? A com- 
plete index, much fuller than the separate 
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indexes, will round up the whole ten parts. 
All this being accomplished, Mr. Lyell Reade 
proposes to deal with Johnson’s life from 
the time of his finally settling in London by 
the same methods of research. He requests 
that any omissions or corrigenda noticed in 
this first division of his work may be brought 
to his knowledge in time to find place in the 
consolidated index. 


Mr, A. Wuittey, of Nottingham, informs 
us that there has recently come into his pos- 
session a telescope by the eighteenth-century 
maker, J. Bradford of Wapping Old Stairs, 
London. On it are engraved the following 
words: ‘‘ Made by J. Bradford, Wapping 
Old Stairs, London, for Edw. Wootton, 
Ramsgate, 1796.’’ 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


M. Emmanvet Fasrus of Paris (55, Rue 
de Chateaudun, Place de la Trinité, 9°) sends 
us an interesting catalogue dealing partly 
with portraits and objects of historical 
interest. Among the former we noticed five 
volumes of designe for ballets and the like 
entertainments, running to about 400 pages, 
and worked out for the Gaieté and Porte-St. 
Martin theatres, the pieces being ‘ La Chatte 
Blanche,’ ‘ Voyage dans la Lune,’ ‘M. de 
Pourceaugnac ’—dances for an intermezz; 
‘Les Folies Espagnoles,’ and ‘L’Arbre de 
Noél’; the designer is A. Justamant, 
maitre de ballet to the two theatres (1,400 fr.). 
A certificate delivered, Jan. 1, 1793, to F. M. 
Gonord, attests that he was wounded on the 
famous Aug. 10, and that the original certi- 
ficate to that effect had been lost in the office 
of the Minister of Justice (Danton); this 
bears four signatures, one of which is that 
of Camille Desmoulins, who has added to his 
signature the words ‘‘ alors secrétaire gén- 
éral du département de la Justice ’’ (2,800 fr.) 
Notes for a chapter of his projected work on 
the resources of France in the hand of 
Lavoisier—a 4to page—form a very interest- 
ing item, the price of which is 1,850 fr. Other 
good pieces, out of many, are a letter of Pas- 
teur’s—thanks for congratulations upon the 
inauguration of the Institute which bears his 
name (1888: 700 fr.); a letter to her lawyer 
from Balzac’s mother—part.of correspondence 
relating to the disposal of her estate for the 
benefit of her son (240 fr.), and a gay little 
letter of apology to a friend from Sarah Bern- 
hardt—the paper and envelope bearing her 











monogram and her motto Quand méme (1844: 
130 fr.). 

In the other division of the catalogue the 
outstanding item is the marble bust of Lamar. 
line by the Count d’Orsay, which was exhi- 
bited at the Salon in 1850, and was the occa- 
sion of the poet’s verses, ‘ Au comte d’Orsay ’ 
(10,000 fr.). 


Messrs. Epcar H. Wetis anp Company, 
of New York, in their Catalogue No. 41 — 
which describes over 700 books — offer a series 
of ‘‘ Old Novels.” The present writer con- 
fesses ignorance of all of them, though Miss 
Jane Porter, famed for ‘ Thaddeus of War- 
saw’ and ‘ The Scottish Chiefs,’ is at least a 
familiar name. The work of hers which ap- 
pears here is a first edition of ‘The Pastor’s 
Fire-side’ in 4 volumes, published in 1817, 
and priced $10. This is nearly the highest 
price asked for any of these old works, bein 
equalled by ‘ The History of Emily Montague 
by Mrs. Frances Brooke, née Moore, which is 
described as ‘‘ an important novel dealing 
with Canadian and Indian life of the eigh- 
teenth century ’’ (4 vols., 1769: $10) and sur- 
passed by ‘The Eccentric Traveller’ (no 
author named) (4 vols., 1826: $15). The 
earliest of them dates from 1753—a second 
edition of ‘The History of Jack Connor,’ by 
William Chaigneau (2 vols., $3). An attrac. 
tive series of 15 books with coloured plates 
includes Rowlandson’s ‘ Compendious Trea- 
tise on Modern Education’ (1802: $300); 
‘ The Costumes of Yorkshire ’ (1813-14: $150), 
and Boydell’s ‘ River Thames’ (1794: $250). 
The Johnsonian scholar will find a separate 
alphabet of books on his favourite topic be- 
ginning with Blackburne’s ‘Remarks on 
Johnson’s Life of Milton’ (1780: $20); 
including two copies of the first edition of 
Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ and winding up a list of 
nearly 80 titles with Rowlandson’s Carica- 
tures of Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides’ 
(1780: $7.50). Along with many things of 
more obvious importance we took note of a 


first German edition of Lamb’s ‘ Rosamund ' 


Gray ’ which was published in Berlin in 1801 
($25), and also of a first edition of Anthony 
Stafford’s ‘ Guide to Honour ’ (1634: $85). 





Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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[For classified articles see ANoNyMouUs, BrsLioGRarHy, Books RecentLy PusLIsHED, 
Coronation, EprroriaL, EpttapHs, Famity Names, Foix-Lore, Heratpry, LONDON 
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A 


Abbey Lane, Kilburn, old-fashioned houses de- 
molished to make way for working-class dwell- 
ings, 278 a 

Aberford Parish Registers 1540-1812 (Mem.), 397 

Abstinence on Saturday, details of this custom 
wanted, 406, 446 

British, 1901-1934 
(Mem.), 109. ; 

Academy of Arts, Plan for, ascribed to Evelyn, 
368 


Proceedings of 


Accent in Spanish, use of the, 117, 161 ‘ 

‘Adam and Eve’s Wedding Song,’ a poem attri- 
buted to Abraham Lincoln, 241, 283 

Addison (Joseph), information wanted, 442 

Addison (Rev. Thomas) of Seend, 352 
riffe in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 16 

Ainsworth’s ‘ Windsor Castle,’ 34 

Albert Memorial : ouprenening figures, 12 

‘Alexander and the Water of Life’ (Mem.), 379 

Alexander, The name, 335 

Alfritha, daughter of Alfred the Great, des- 
cendants wanted, 12, 49 

Allgood Family of Devonshire and Northumber- 
land, 134, 176 

Allington of Horseheath, 27, 70 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, 175 

“Allotted Span, The,” 263 ; x 

Altar in Hampstead Church, its position, 68, 
102, 138, 212 

Amboyna, The Massacre of, 116, 157 

American Book Sales, 154, 230; bookselling 
(Mem.), 145; dolls (Mem.), 127; heraldry, 245, 
353; language, curiosities in (Mem.), 235; 
verse quotation, 104 ; 

Amory (Thomas), biographical details wanted, 
81, 141, 176, 213 

Anderson and Wallace families, 425 

Anderson (Captain), a master-mariner, 117 

Anderson (James), ob. 1671, 136 

Angle,” modern use of the word (Mem.), 145, 


Animals, treatment of, in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, 15 
Angers, St. Martin, church at, (Mem.), 415 


Anonymous :— 
. _ Trip, A, into Kent,’ author wanted, 
91 








Apothecary’s boy in trouble at Hereford, 277 

Arabic numerals, 174, 213 

Armorial mugs of Lowestoft, 209 

Arms of the Bishop of Ferns, details wanted, 27 

Arms of Giffard and Cormeilles, 68, 119 

Arms or emblem in Tisbury church, 243, 284 

Arms of Public Schools, 213, 247 

Arts League of Service, its cessation (Mem.), 1 

Ashe (John Baptista), details wanted, 442 

Askew (Anthony), 1722-1744, information wanted, 
117, 160 

“* Assessed,” meaning of word in a Scott letter, 
153, 194 

Aurora Borealis, The, 326, 377, 392, 464 

Autographs, From a collection of, De Bunsen 
(Christian Charles Josiah), 111; Grosvenor 
(Lord Robert), 274; Herdman (William Gar- 
vin), 238 

Authors and record prices, 33 


B 


Bab Ballads by titles, The, 387 
Babson family, 460 
— garlands, an old funeral custom, 373, 


Bacon deeds at Gurtemburg (Mem.), 199 

Bacon, reference wanted, 370 

Baldock, Herts, as a place-name, 154 

Balkans, Archaeology in the (Mem.), 417 
Ballad, attributed to Sir Charles Sedley, 80 
Bank-books, details wanted, 229 

Banks and his performing horse, 48 

Banks (Sir Joseph) and the Royal Society, 296 
Banks (Thomas Christopher), 1765-1884, 48, 88 
Baptisms, Catholic registers of, 208 

—" (Robert), a New Testament by him, 318, 


Barnes (Jeremiah), further particulars wanted, 
317, 356 

Barrington and Lunsford families, 407 

Basement, The, date of first appearance wanted, 
117, 159 

Baylis, Halley and Smith families, 209 

Beale families, 191, 340 

Bears and Monkeys, Performing, information 
sought, 461 

Beards and whiskers in the Army, 1818, 133 

Beardsley (Aubrey) and his work, ‘ Procession 
of Jeanne D’Are,’ details wanted, 408, 448 
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“ Beast, but a just beast,” reference to Fred- 
erick Temple by a schoolboy, details wanted 
about boy’s identity, 155 

Beast of burden, Relieving the, 239 

Beatniffe and Hart families, 116 

Beaumont and Seyliard families, 28 

Beckett, Wrey, and Courtney families, 390, 446 

“ Be and be seen to be” formula, 12 

Bees, Language of, (Mem.), 37; queer story of, 
172 


Belitha, an old family name, 87 

Belli (John), 194 

Bellini (Giovanni); The Annunciation in his 
work, details wanted, 27, 71 

Bentley and Charles Reade, a literary curiosity, 
115 

Bernard, St., confusion concerning in The Times 
(Mem.), 37 

Bernasconi (Bartholomew), his identity, 406 

Bethesdas, Mediaeval, or Boiling Wells, 349 

Beulah Spa Hotel, Upper Norwood, demolished, 
16 


Bevil (Beville) family, 48 

Bewick (‘Thomas), The engraver, 33 

Bible study, XVI-cent. aids to; bibliographical 
queries, 369 


Bibliography :— 


Bible study, 369 
Epitaph, Towards a bibliography of, 349, 367 
Farmer (Jolin §.), 368 
‘ Masaryk (Thomas Garrique), 224 
Bilingual epitaphs, 29 
Billiard-tables : green cloth, details wanted, 297 
Binley of Bs port, Barnstaple, information 
wanted, 3 
‘ Birds of , by Moyle, 261, 320 


Benjamin J. Walker, F.S.A. (Mem.), 199 
Bissell, an inventor, details wanted, 245 
“Bitten off more than one can chew,” earliest 

use of the phrase wanted, 68 
“Black Belt,” American opinions wanted on 

this word, 424 
Bloodhound, The, 174, 211, 268 
Board of Green Cloth and John Shaw, 229, 285 


Boiling welis or medieval Bethesdas, 349 
Bonham family, 351 


Books Recently Published :— 


American English, A Dictionary of on His- 
torical Principles: Part Ti. Baggage- 
smasher-Blood. Ed. Sir William Craigie 
and James R. Hulbert, 305 

American Writers—Papers i to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 1824-5. John 
Neal. Ed. Fred Lewis Pattee, 3. 

Amiet’s (William A.), The Practice of Liter- 
ary History, 89 

Baird’s (David), Day Thane of Cawdor, 143 

Bradford’s (C. Rowland Vaughan and 
Elizabeth ear eg 

Bristol Overseas Trade in the Later Middle 
Ages, sel. and ed. by E, M. Carus-Wilson, 


British Academy Proceedings, 1935, 90 
British History, A Dictionary of, ed. J. A. 
Brendon, 341 





| 


“Birmingham Directories,” compiled by Mr. | 


Boardman, reference wanted; his identity, 298, | 
40 








Books Recently Published :— 


Brittain’s (F.), The Mediaeval Latin and 
Romance Lyric, 466 

Call Back Yesterday: a Book of Letters, 
Selected and arranged by Lady Charn. 
wood, 377 

Chinese Lyrics. Translated by Ch’n 
Ta-Kao. Intr, by Sir A. bmg a 233 

Clemen’s (Cyril), An Evening with A. §, 
Housman, 18 

Cc oulton’ s (G. G.), Sectarian History, 162 

Craige’s (Sir William), A Dictionary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue. Part VII. Cow. 
Cythariste, 107 

Cross (William T. and Dorothy E.), New. 
comers and Nomads in California, 162 

Currier’s (Thomas Franklin), A _ Biblio 
graphy of John Greenleaf Whittier, 54 

Dictionary of National Biography, 1922-30, 
Ed. by T. R. H. Weaver, 430 

Edmonds (J. M.), Some Greek Poems of 
Love and Beauty, 143 

Ewen’s (C. L’Estrange), The Trials of John 
Lowes, Clerk, 251 

English Studies, The Year’s Work on. Vol, 
XV dd. for the English Association by 
F. Boas and M. J. Serjeantson, 17 

mane and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association. Vol. XXII. Collected by 
Helen Darbyshire, 17 

Fage’s (Pedro), A Historical, Political and 
Natural Description of California. Transl, 
by Herbert Ingram Priestley, 180 

Groom’s (Bernard), The Formation and Use 
of Compound Epithets in English Poetry 
from 1579, 

Hamilton’s (G. Rostrevor), Poetry and Con- 
templation, 395 

Harbage’s (Alfred), Cavalier Drama, 413 

Haut Livre Le du Graal Perlesvaus. Vol, IL, 
Commentary and Notes. Ed. William A. 
Nitze and Collaborators, 358 

Hazen’s (Allen T.), Samuel Johnson’s Pre- 
faces and Dedications, 215 

Hoare’s (Dorothy M.), The Works of Morris 
and of Yeats in relation to early Saga 
Literature, 72 

Hull’s (William I.), William Penn: a Topi- 
cal Biography, 89 (Corrigendum 126) 

Humphrey’s (A. R.), William Shenstone: 
an Highteenth-Century Portrait, 358 

India, Cambridge History of. Vol. IV. The 
Mughul Period. Planned by Sir Wolseley 
Haig; ed. Sir Richard Burn, 250 

Johnsonian Gleanings. Part VIII. A Mis 
cellany. By Aleyn Lyell Reade, . 

Jonson’s (Ben), Songs and Lyrics, 

Leopardi, Giacomo: Canti. hd. a Notes 
by Violet M. Jeffrey, 395 

Lucretius: De Rerum Natura. Transl. by 

C. Trevelyan, 322 

MacCarthy’s (Desmond), Leslie Stephen, 146 

Messent’s (Claude J. W.), The Weather 
Vanes of Norfolk and Norwich, 216 

Morey’s (Dom Adrian), Bartholomew of 
Exeter, Bishop and Canonist, 286 

Mossner’s (Ernest Campbell), Bishop Butler 
and the Age of Reason, 53 

Phoenix, The, and Turtle. Ed. Bernard H. 
Newdigate, 250 
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Vol. clxxiii. 


Books Recently Published :— 
Rendall’s (Gerald H.), Dedham in History, 


8 

Richards (I. A.), The of 
Rhetoric, 414 

Rogers’ (Kenneth), Signs and Taverns about 
Old London Bridge, 125 

Routh’s (H. V.), Towards the Twentieth 
Century, 269 

Sayer’s (Doroth), The Zeal of Thy House, 35 

Scarborough’s (Dorothy), A Song-Catcher in 
Southern Mountains, 179 

Starkie’s (Mnid), Arthur Rimbaud in Abys- 
sinia, 449 

Willington’s (Robert), Excursions in Eng- 
lish Drama, 251 

Wilson’s (James Alexander), A  Contribu- 
tion to the History of Lanarkshire. Vol. I, 
72 (Corrigendum 288) 

Woolstonecraft, Mary, and Williams, Helen 
M., New Letters of. Ed. Benjamin P. 
Kurtz and Carrie C, Autrey, 198 

Book-Sale, A notable, of sixty years ago, 98 

Booksellers’ catalogues, 36, 144, 180, 234, 251, 270, 

288, 341, 359, 378, 396, 450, 468 

Bookselling in America (Mem.), 145; confessions 

of a young man as bookseller (Mem.), 289 

“Bor ” and “ Mor,” 215, 356 

Botanical gardens in the 
wanted, 352 } 

Bothwell as a name in Armagh, information 
wanted, 390 

Bourget (Paul) in England, 350 

Bouyea as a surname, 117 

Bonyea as a surname, 117 ; 

Bowden (Samuel) of Frome, Somersetshire, 344 

Boys’ game, “‘ Cobb-on,” 88 

Bracton, his place of birth, 115 

Brereton (William) of Bath, 215 

“Brevin,” exact meaning and origin of word 
wanted, 153 

Briden (Christopher), (Breding, Breda, etc.), 

121 


Philosophy 


Himalayas, list 


Bridge-building, ‘‘ Jwelles ” in, 67 

Bridge Road, West Battersea, cottages to be 
pe led down, 459; old village of Battersea to 
demolished, 459 

Bridges of Hackney, 280 . 
British _Broadcasting Company and “ Setting 
the Thames on fire,” 366, 411 

Brocas, an old family. name, 88 

Brograve, an old family name, 88 

Brookes (Joshua), iron figure of, 67 
Brunan-Burh, Battle of, where it was fought 
(Mem.), 181, 434 

Bruton Street, No. 17, to be replaced by a 
huge block of flats, 261 

Buckinger (Mathew), his calligraphy, 296, 391 
burial-grounds of Nonconformists, 317 
Burial-place of Sir Home Riggs Popham, 262 
Buried Lovers, The, source of quotation and 


other versions of the same motif wanted, 48, 
100, 157 

Burke family, details wanted, 46 

Burne-Jones (Edward), his picture entitled 
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Byron’s lame foot, 390; letters, allusions in, 

source wanted, 187, 227, 241, 268, 285, 357 

Bythesea (Admiral V. C.), details wanted about 
this gentleman, 407, 445 

* By-world,” use of word wanted, 461 


Cc 


Calligraphy of Mathew Buckinger, 296, 391 

Calvert’s Brewery, London, history and other 
details wanted, 27, 29 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Proceedings of, 
(Mem.), 451 

Camberwell Empire, to be demolished, 191 

Cammock, an old family name, 88 

Campbell (Alexander), particulars wanted, 407, 

p 

Candler (Theodosia) and the Feroe Islands, 
154 

Canons, Edgware, information wanted, 369, 412 

Canne (Rev. Jasper), details wanted, 47, 88 

Canning (George) and Peter Pindar, 255; popu- 
lar errors regarding, 332 

Canning’s mother and Reddish, 294; and the 
stage, 164, 200; where he lived, 362 

* Cannon-fodder,” origin of expression wanted, 
209, 246 

Cantlet, The, reason for name, 281, 321 

Caplin family of Great Stanmore, Middlesex, 


407 

Capstick, an old family name, 32, 52, 89, 213, 
356, 394 

Caracas, The English colony in, 279 

Carbery, Earl of, (Richard Vaughan), treatise 
to his son, Francis (Mem.), 20 

Carriers’ Inn, Bude, Cornwall, to be replaced 
by a modern one, 367 

Carved stone at Clys, Herefordshire, 228, 265 

Catholic registers of baptisms, 208 

Cator, a family name, 33 

Cats in France, story of, information wanted, 
229, 249 

Cavendish family, 48, 123 

“Cavendish or the Patrician at sea,” 113 

Cemetery, The European, in Jedda, 62 

Centenarians, list of, 367, 429 

Certificates of residence, 110 

Chambers (Ephraim), details wanted, 262; his 


Cyclopaedia, 1728, details of first edition 
_wanted, 263 _ Mp ; 
Chandos Classics edition of White’s ‘ Sel- 


bourne,’ details of illustrations wanted, 443 
“Chapel ” for Non-conformist place of worship, 
193, 232 
Chapman’s Homer, Misprints in, 398, 453 
Ceram: iconography and canonization, 
51, 107 
Charing Cross Souvenir Knives, details wanted, 
99 


Charles II, his household, 8 
Charnock (John), William Lockyer, 350, 392 
Chaucer allusion, a XVII. Cent., 226; Allusions, 


404 

Chesterfield Gardens, No. 9, a new building to 
be erected on the site, 316 

Chesterfield (Lord), more light on (Mem.), 254; 





“The Mill,’ 214 
Burns (Robert), A letter of, 152 
Jurrows and Hutchinson of Nottingham, 281, 


> 





Letters of, 461; his son, 461 


Chesterton 


* Childe of 


Chester, Pageant at (Mem.), 1 
G. K.), query about, 262 
ristowe, The,” 280, 321 
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Chisholme and Sutherland Families, 12 ‘ 

Christina of Sweden, recent studies of her life 
(Mem.), 307 

Christmas as a — —§ 459 ‘ 

Church at Brentford and Ralph Griffiths, 206 

Church Bells, Silver in, 117, 161, 197 

Church Latin in Childhood, (Mem.) 325, 376 

Chute (Philip) of Appledore, details wanted, 135 

Circenses, information sought, 461 

City outside the gate, The, 281 

Classical Names as Christian, wanted, 390, 429, 


445 

Classics, The Greek and Latin, and the treat- 
ment of animals, 15 

Claverhouse in Covenanters’ ay, 131 

Claymore, the details concerning (Mem.), 254 

Clematis, A name for, 461 

Clock Tower, St. George’s Circus, Southwark 
demolished, 153 

Closse Street, Montreal, 210 


Clothworkers’ Company, Vargeys and Vicarage, 


Freemen of Herefordshire, 369 

Clyro, Carved stone at, 228, 265 

“ Cobb-on,” a boy’s game, 88 

Coal Fire-place, The, details wanted, 297, 336 

Cockney dialect in St. Helena, 139, 175 

Cocks, Good and Bad, 257, 337 

Code of Wisby, The, 335, 375 

Cogers, The, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, a 
new sign designed by Sir Edward Lutyens, 261 

Coleridge, reference wanted, 443 

Coleridge and Wordsworth, references wanted, 
318, 357, 430, 466 

Collins (Richard), H.M.S. Weymouth and Capt. 
Hannay, 98, 139 

Column, The, seen from Seven Dials, 318, 356 

Company of Purbeck Marblers, The, 441 

Cooper (James Fenimore) in France, 1830-1832, 
222 

Coote, Gardiner and Macartney Families, 28 

Cope (James), 1754, 99 

*Copye of a supplication made from 
Syon, The,’ date of, 191 

Corham Family, information sought, 29, 84 

Cormeilles and Giffard Arms, 68, 119 


Coronation :— 


Claims, (Mem.), 2 
Refusal of, 16 
Cosway (Richard), a miniature by, 10, 88 
Courtney, Wray and Beckett Families, 390, 446 
Cottages, Old, Plaster decorations on, 11 
Cox and Sabine Families, 281 
Crab picked up at Highgate, 388 
“Cramb,” “ Crambe,” pronunciation and use 
of this word, 115, 156, 197 
Cromer Street and Nell Gwynn, threatened with 
destruction, 12 
Cromwell Gardens, 8.W.7, Nos. 1-7, site to be 
occupied by the National Theatre, 115 
Cross-Words and their solutions (Mem.), 200 
Cubitt’s Basin, Chiswick, sold for development, 


poore 


9 
Culpeper (Nicholas), details wanted, 28 
Cuthbert, St., Pectoral Cross of, (Mem.), 91 


D 
Dallas (Eneas S.), (1828-1879), details wanted, 
174 





| 
| 
| 











Daly’s Theatre, 2-6, Cranbourn Street, W.C.2, 
to be replaced by a cinema, 115 

Damerum, a Surname, 155, 197 

Darras, an old family name, 124 

Dartnell (? Darnell) boos 52, 178, 285 

Dashwoods, The, and Lady Wallace, 200 

Davells, an old family name, 142, 465 

Death Certificates, 1822-25, 245 

De Blain -ille (Monsieur), details wanted, 174 

De Brienne (John), ancestry wanted, 263, 355 

De Bunsen (Christian Charles Josiah), From a 
Collection of Autographs, 111 

De Courcy (lolanta), ancestry wanted, 263, 355 

De Deffand (Madame), her blindness, 462 

De Grandson (Catherine), details of, 459 

=n (Maurice), queries from his Journal, 


De Keith (Sir William), details wanted, 442 
De L’Enclos (Ninon), her translator, details 
wanted, 297 
De Logy yon and Glamis, 26 
De Quincey and slang expressions, 333 
De Quincy Family and Rippingale, 136, 197 
“De Windsor,” The name, 48 
Dental Superstitions, 11, 81, 161, 298, 354 
Descartes, Philosophy of, its influence on Eng- 
lish philosophers (Mem.), 163 
Dialect Notes, Vol. vi. (Mem.), 361 
Dialect Words, Modern English, 45, 139 
“ Flisk,” 45 


“ Hagars ” or “ Haggers,” 87, 158 
* Scooty,” 45 
Diary of a Herefordshire man, 1727-8, 417 
* Dickie,” reasons for this name, 376, 412 
“Dish,” Term in running, 298, 338 
Disinfectants, Early, 34, 71, 106, 177 
“Divine Wind, The,” a translation of the 
Japanese name for the famous monoplane, 
details wanted, 80 
Dolls, American (Mem.), 127 
** Drang nach osten,” a phrase, 100, 138 
Drinking Academy, The, Ben Jonson and 
Thomas Randolph. 166 
Dryden (John), Baptism of, 225 
Dryden’s Epigram on Milton, 149 
Drydon Leach, 1708, details of, 302, 339 
Dudden (E. Smith), Botanist, 280 
Duffin and Raine Families, 173 
Dumont MS., details wanted, 46, 120 
en for American books prior to 1865, 


Duncombe Family, 99, 140 
E 


East Anglia “ Bor ” and “ Mor,” 215 

East India Trade, -particulars desired, 460 

Economics. London School of, some publications, 
(Mem.), 146 

Edgehill “ Battle Prayers,” The, 174, 264 

Edinburgh Review, The, 441 


Editorial :— 


Ben Jonson’s Epitaph, 359 

Byron’s Letters, Allusions in, ideas wanted, 
227, 242 

End of the Gladiatorial Contests, 67 

“Father Dennis’s Comforts’,’ 192 

“O Rare Ben Jonson,” 154 

Portmanteau Words, 212 
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Editorial :— 


Rebus on the name Hatton, 465 
“Scarborough Warning,” 68 

** Somebody’s Darling,” 17 

4 long lights shakes across the lakes,” 


"1 There’s doubtless something in domestic 
doings,” 12 

“The tune the old cow died of,’ 262 

Tower Hamlets, 209 


Eglintoun, Countess of (Susanna), 18th century 


beauty, (Mem.), 38 
24 Eleventeen,’ a nonce-word in the N. 4 Bs, 441 | 
“ Elijah,” The, and Jenny Lind, 229, 
Eliot (George), as Reviewer, 443 


Elizabeth’s Essex in Literature, 117, 158, 178, | 


319, 393 

Elrington and Hetherington Families, 154, 320 

“ Emperor of the United States,” 133, 304 

Empress Eugenie’s Kirkpatrick Ancestry, 441 

Empress Frederick, The, details wanted, "408 

English, The, and the Lost Tribes of Israel, 
405, 449 

English College at Rheims (Douai), 134 

English Dialect Words, 139 

English Review and the National Review, Amal- 
gamation of, (Mem.), 19, (corrigendum, 54) 

Engraved portrait, identification wanted, 334, 
375 


Ensign Charles Ewart, of the Scots Greys, 67 

Entwistle and Millikin Families, 334 

Epigram, A XVIII cent., Job’s daughter, 170, 
on Heroditus, wanted, 462 


Epitaphs :— 


Bibliography of, 349, 367 
Bilingual, 29 
Claverhouse in Covenanters, 131 
Epitaphiana, 33 
Jonson (Ben), 350 
Maid-of-all-work, 7, 161 
Scottish, 458 
Eranus Club, The, and F. W. Maitland, 297 
Error, How it spreads, 38 
Essex as Christian name, 85, 137 
Etchilhampton, Wiltshire, 100, 138 
Ewart (Sergeant Charles), Scots Greys, buried 
in Salford to be re-interred at Kdinburgh, 
(Mem.), 127 


F 

Fair Rosamund, article in the 
(Mem.), 254 

“ Fallere,” a Fulling-mill term, 226 


Family Names from old Documents, 42, 150, 
188, 214, 272, 285, 363, 438 


Family Names:— 


Belitha, 87 

Brocas, 88 

Brograve, 88 

Camonock, 88 

Capstick, 32, 52, 87, 356, 394 
Cator, 33 

Darras, 124 

Dartnell (? Darnell), 52, 285 


Cornhill, 


aee snieaeone 


i Family Names:— 


| Darells, 142, 465 
Gamblin, 142, 178 

| Gannet-Garnet, 142 

Gillow, 124 

| Gylmyn, 356 
Hardes, 247 

Havard, 338 

Hazen, 214 

Hercules, 248 

Hertz, 214 

| Husshe-Huish, 248 

Lant, 232 

Lampleigh, 1, 249 

Levens, 249 

Luttrell, 377 

Maylon, 392 

Mesyey-Thompson, 394 

Meyrick, 356 

Mure, 356 

Nattrass, 448 


‘Far East, The,” details of, 429 

Farmer (John S.), biblio raphy of wanted, 368 
| “* Fatal,” use of the word, 243 

“Father Dennis’s Comforts,’ 108 

Felltham (Owen), of Great Billing, 381 
Ferns, Bishop of, details of arms wanted, 27 
Feroe Islands and Theodosia Candler, 154 
Fingest, Roman Remains at, (Mem.), 361 

* Fire’s out too, The,” incident in a Song, 388, 

448 

Fishery investigation me (Mem.), 271 
Fitz as a surname, 29, 106, 178, 210 
Fitzgerald (Lord Rokert}, detaiis of, 261 
Flag-days, origin of, wanted, 351 

Folk-lore:— 


Fox, The, in Japanese Folk-lore, 193 
Help, Excess of, 172 
Hollow Fire, 459 
Mediterranean water-carriers’ custom, 389 
Plane-Tree, The, 408, 447 
Rain, 155 
Rowan Tree, = 192, 232 
Short of Salt, 45 
Snow, 155 
Springs on Mountain-tops, 297 
Forgotten Language, Memory of, 243 
Forster (E. M.), criticism of his novels by Mr. 
Austin Warren, (Mem.), 110 
Fortescue (Joyce), details wanted, 10 
Fortnightly Review, The, and Walt Whitman, 
335 


Forts of South and Central Africa, 317 

Fox, The, in Japanese Folk-lore, 193 

French as an international language for titles, 

281, 464 

, Frog-catching as a sport in France, 298, 339 

Froude (James Anthony), as historian, (Mem.), 
| 452 
Fulling-mill terms: “‘ Potyere,” “ Fallere,”’ 226 
| Funeral Customs, Old, Bachelor’s garlands, 373, 
| 463 


| G 

Gainter (Isaac), later history wanted, 425 

| Gaols, Converted, examples wanted, 117, 157, 176, 
213, 321 
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Gamblin, an old family name, 42, 178 

Gamnet— Garnett, an old family name, 142 

Gardiner, Coote and Macartney Families, 28 

Gas-fires, earliest date and other details wanted, 
406 


Gaveere (Lady), owner of property on Tyne- 
side, 53 

Geary and its variants, 209 

Geary Family, 121, 213, 266 

General Register Office, 
centenary, (Mem.), 55 

“Gentle ” and “ Simple,” 460 

George IIT and the South Seas, 9; and Hannah 
Lightfoot, 242, 283, 321 

German estimates of Prince Consort, 426, 464 

Germans in South America, information 
wanted, 370 

Ghost of Jemmy Twitcher, The, 56 

Gibbon, Critics of, 462 

Gibbon and Johnson, 97 

Gibbon Families, 116, 155, 161 


commemoration of 





Giffard and Goddard Families, 103, 141 

Giffard and Cormeilles Arms, 68, 119 

Gika (Count Alexander), his identity, 228 
Gillow, an old family name, 124 

Gladiatorial Contests, the end of the, 67, 104 
Gladiolus, Names for, 155, 195, 429 

Glamis and John de Logy, 26 

— (Lady), her alleged insanity, 115, 158, 


Gincg Painting in Churches (Mem.), 326 

Glengarry, Ontario, 283 

Goddard ‘and Giffard Families, 103, 141 

““God’s Garden,” date of publication wanted, 
117, 178 

Goose-step, information wanted, 263, 303 

Gordon, Duchess of, her Recruiting Bonnet 
(Mem.), 127 

Gospel Oak Congregational Church, Southamp- | 
ton Road, Hampstead, to be sold, 191 

Great Western Railway Bill, 1834-35, 46 

Grahame (James), First Marquis of Montrose, 
1612-1650, Poems of, 258, 441 

Greene (H. W.), his ‘translation a Fitzgerald’s 
Omar, 30, (corrigendum 54), 6 

Greenhead ‘Moss, Lanarkshire, ES of the 
body of a man at, (Mem.), 109 

Greenway and Pyke Families, 116, 161 

Greyhound, The, in Heraldry, and Forest 
Officials, 317 

Griffiths (Ralph) of the Monthly Review and a | 
Brentford Church, 206 

Grosvenor (Lord Robert), 274 | 

Guides, Everyman’s Literary, (Mem.), 308 

“ Gun,’ Derivation of, 229, 265, 285, 
gendum, 396) 

Gwynn (Nell) and Cromer Street, 12 

Gylmyn, an old family name, 356 

Gypsy Lore Society, Journal of, (Mem.), 254 





| 


(corri- 


H 


Hague, The, Marriages and Wills, information 
wanted, 116 

Halley, Baylis and Smith Families, 209 

Halley, Pyke and Smith Families, 316 

Halley, Smith and Tooke Families, 114, 240 

Hampstead Church, position of altar, 68, 102, 





> 





Herbert 


| Holeroft, Translations by, 402 





Basen, The, earliest use of custom wanted, 


Pll ay Capt.), H.M.S. 
Richard Collins, 98, 139 
Hanwell Castle, Oxfordshire, 99, 160 
Harcourts at Edgehill, 369 
Hardres, an old family name, 247 
Hargreaves (Thomas), Correspondence of, 2 
284 


Weymouth and 


Harle and Rotherham Families, 34 

Harlem, Negro centre, 280 

Harold of England, a legend, 13, 71 

Hart and Beatniffe Families, 116 

Haskew as a surname, 335, 374, 392 

Hastie (James), Date of Death, 190 

Hatfield (Aurengzebe), details wanted, 228 
Hatton, A Rebus on the name, 389, 427, 465 
— (Sir Christopher) and Sir John Perrot, 


Hatton Family Documents, 135, 176, 411, 447 

Haunted Library at Leeds, The, 240 

Havard (Haverd), an old family name, 338 

Hiazen, an old family name, 214 

“Heavily poured the rain on the hat which I 
stole from the scarecrow,” origin of phrase 
wanted, 193 

Heber, Valsomachi, Van Cortlandt Families, 
243, 284 

Help, Excess of, a superstition, 172 

Hemp in Lincolnshire, 334 


Heraldry :— 


American, 245, 353 

Arms of the Bishop of 
wanted, 27 

Arms otf Giffard and Cormeilles, 68, 119 

Arms of Public Schools, 213, 247 

Arms or emblem in Tisbury church, 243, 
4 


9) 


Ferns, details 


Greyhound and Forest Officials, 316 
Tinctures, The, 98 


_ of Manchester, details 
wanted, 

| Hercules, = old family name, 248 

| Herder of Sheep in America, The, 405 

Herdman (William Garvin), From a Collection 
of Autographs, 238 

Hereford Apothecary’s boy 
Document, A Curious, 226 

Herissant (Monsieur) and Gilbert White, 442 

Herle, Rider and Peake Families, 297, 340 


in trouble, 277; 


| Hero of Inkerman, The, An Inn Sign, 106 


“ Herr ”—its English equivalent, 379, (Mem.), 
427 
Hertz, an old family name, 214 


| Hetherington and Elrington Families, 154, 320 


Highbrow, a recent term, 15, 50, 70 

Highgate Crab, The, 388 

Himalayan Botanical Gardens, details wanted, 
352; Museums, details wanted, 352; Travellers, 
details wanted, 352 
H.M.S. Weymouth, 
Richard Collins, 99, 
‘Historie of Cambria, “The,” 
391, 430 

‘ History and Traditions of Glenesk,’ by the 
late Andrew Jervise, details wanted, 28 

History, Interpretations of (Men.), 452 - 
“ Hiring Penny,” A, 262, 321 


area Hanway = and 


author wanted, 
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Holland House, Kensington, details wanted, 
297, 337, 376 

Hollow Fire, Flok-lore of, 459 

Homer and Scott, 171 

Homer by Chapman, Misprints in, 398, 453 

“Honey Pot Lane,” peeennenae of place-name 
Wanted, 389, 428, 

Honywood (Sir Bebert) of Petts, Kent, 28, 107. 

Hood, derivation of name in Robin Hood, 318, 
412, 448 

Hood (Thomas) lines by, details wanted, 12 

Hope and Nelson Families, 443 

Horse-flesh, The eating of, 393, 448 

Horse-racing in Yorkshire, 192, 231 

Horses, Army, Celebrated, (Men.), 307 

Horse population of London, 52 

Horses’ Saint, The, infor mation wanted, 389, 
426 

“ Hosatye,” mean of word wanted, 459 

Hostelries — names from fiction, 67, 121, 161, 
215, 283, 

Hour of Rising, The, 1 

Household of Charles It, aay of the Chapel 
and the Clerk of the Closet, 

Housman (A. E.), Mr. Tillotson’s 
with, (Mem.), 415 

Howlers in excelsis, 102 

Howorth (Lt. John) and the Weymouth, 

Hurdler, The, an Inn- -sign, 190 

Huntingdon Library Quarterly, 1st number of, 
(Mem.), 343 

Husshe-Huish, An old family name, 248 

—“sw and Burrows of Nottingham, 281, 
‘ 5 

Hylton Castle, Nr. 


interview 


Sunderland, 296 


I 


Iceland, Poetry in, 
(Mem.), 451 

“T ought, therefore I can,” 279 

“Tgnorant Ministers,’ XVI cent., 280 

“key Solomons, Junior,” a pseudonym used 
by Thackeray, details wanted, 44 

Incunabula in the Huntingdon 
California, (Mem.), 236 

Indiana, 103 

Inn, Its place in English Life, (Mem.), 361 

Inn Signs, The, Hero of Inkerman, The, 106, 
(Mem.), 235, Hurdler, The, 190 

Inscriptions and epitaphs from Scotland, 

Institutions founded as thanksgiving, 
wanted, 47 

Intermédiaire L’ 
(Mem.), 235 

Ironfigure of Joshua Brookes, 67 

Italian Jar, Inscription on, 173 

Izod (Thomas), birthplace wanted, 297 


Taylorian Lecture on, 


Library, 


458 
instances 


and Notes and Queries, 


J 
“Jack Adams” of Clerkenwell Green, his 
identity and other details wanted, 28 
Jacobite Movement, ‘Thoughts on the, 385 
Jacob’s Staff, its origin and other det ails, 278 


James II and his daughter Louisa, 335, 394, 428 
James (William) and Swedenborg, 153 

Janssen (Cornelius) in Lancashire, 66, 197 
Japanese phrase, source wanted, 193 
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the colour of, 174 

Jedda, The European Cemetery in, 62 

Jeffery (Jeffrey, Jefferies, Jefiryes), his identity, 
462 


Jelf (Sir James), 1763-1842, 280 

‘Jenny,’ by Rossetti, 20 

Jesus Commons, Notes on, 92, 
126) 

Jerusalem Inn, A trip to, 
wanted, 352, 392, 429 

** Jwelles ”’ in bridge-building, 67 

Job’s daughters, a XVIII cent. epigram, 170 

‘John Inglesant,’ the sources of, 376, 411 


(corrigendum, 


meaning of name 


| Johnson and Gibbon, 97; and Scotland, early 








Judaism 


| 








| Johnstone Family, 


Journeyman 











prejudice, 315, and Seneca, 366 

of North Carolina, 407 

Jokes and their authors, 24 

| Jonson (Ben), his Epitaph, 350; 
vinces, 238; Thomas Randolph 
Drinking Academy, 166 

Tailors Benevolent Institution 

Haverstock Hill, to be demolished, 


in the Pro- 
and the 


Chapel, 
459 
and Zionism; British 
Statesmen, 9 


‘Jungle The,’ 
5 


speeches of 
by Upton Sinclair, 85 


K 


| Kavanagh (Julia), details wanted, 297 

Keightly, pronunciation of, 335, 374 
‘ Kibosh,” meaning of word, 113 

| Killingworth (George), agent to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 442 

King Canute and The Knot, 389, 427 

King’s College Chapel, Burial of Henry Brad- 
shaw, Oscar Browning, Alexander I’rederick 
Richard Wollaston, (Mem.), 182 

Kipling (Captain Robert), 136 

Knot, The, and King Canute, 

“ Know thyself,’ a maxim, 379, 

Knowles (Sheridan), Charles 
Trelawny in America, 436 


389, 427 
(Mem.), 445 
Matthews and 


L 
La Renaudie (La Renaudiere, La Renotiere), 
family, details wanted, 389, 463 
Lamb (Charles), A new letter of, 278 
Lampleigh, an old family name, 249 
Lancaster (Henry 1st Duke of), (Mem.), 325 
Lancaster Gate, No. 100, to be ‘enttaked 388, 


440 

Lane (William) of the Minerva Press (Mem.), 2 

Lang (Andrew), review by, wanted, 391; Pro- 
fessor Webster’s Lecture on his Poetry 
(Mem.), 451 

Langton (Stephen), Birth-place of 154 

Lant, an old family name, 232 

Latin Mottoes on London Shops, 318 

Latin Quotations, sources wanted, 443 


Latin Poems to the late Sir Percy Sargent, 
(Mem.), 452 
Lawn Tennis, earliest date and place where 


played, details wanted, 87, (corrigendum, 4 
* Lazy-beds,” 
319 


Le Grand (Capt.), Memorial to, 27, 69 
Leeds, 


meaning of word wanted, 


The Haunted Library of, 240 
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Left-handed ways, 32, 85, 158 

Legend of some Missionary Fathers wanted, 245 

Leisure Hour, story called “ In the Days of the 
Cattle Plague,” year of publication wanted, 
426 


Levers, an old family name, 249 

Lex Primae Noctis, 134, 175, 304 

Libra Lintei, 74, (corrigendum, 108) 

Libraries in Paris, (Mem.), 271 

Life and Letters To-Day, writer wanted, (Mem.), 
416 


> cont their standard as a fire-screen at 


rood House, (Mem.), 127 
Lightlos t (Hannah) and George IIT, 241 283, 321 
“‘Like a Dutch Uncle,” origin of expression 


wanted, 443 
Lind (Jenny) and the “ Elijah,” 229, 265 
Lincoln (Abraham), Letter of, 240; Poem attri- 
buted to, 241 
Liquid Lines, 316 
Literature: excitement and enthusiasm, 10, 52, 
9 


Literature, Modernism, in Dr. Inge’s Presi- 
dential Address to the English Association, 
(Mem.), 452 

Litter, 9, 88 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 27 

Lockyer (William) and John Charnock, 350, 392 

Loddiges and Busche of Hackney, information 
wanted, 368 


London Changing :— 


Abbey Lane, Kilburn, houses to be demol- 
ished to make way for working-class 
dwellings, 278 

Beulah Spa Hotel, Upper Norwood, 
replaced by a block of flats, 316 

Bruton Street, No. 17, to be replaced by a 
huge block of flats, 261 

Bridge Road, West Battersea, cottages to 
be pulled down, 459; old village of Batter- 
sea to be demolished, 459 

Camberwell Empire, to be demolished, 191 

Chesterfield Gardens, W., a new building to 
be erected on the site, 316 

Clock Tower, St. George’s Circus, South- 
wark, demolished, 153 

Cogers, The, Salisbur Court, Fleet Street, 
a new sign designed by Sir Edward Lut- 
yens, 261 


Cromwell Gardens, Nos, 1-7, to be occupied 
by the National Theatre, 115 
=, a. Chiswick, sold for develop- 


nt, 

Daly's Theatre, Nos. 2-6, Cranbourn Street, 
W.C.2, to be replaced by a cinema, 115 
Gospel Oak Congregational Church, South- 

ampton Road, Hampstead, to be sold, 191 
Journeyman Tailors’ Benevolent Institution 
om Haverstock Hill, to be demolished, 


Lancaster Gate, No. 100, to be demolished, 


388, 440 

Netherhall Gardens, No. 42, Hampstead, to 
be demolished, 459 

Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, to be 
replaced by ‘flats, 405 

Oxgate Lane, Cricklewood, cottages to be 


to be 


removed for road widening, 459 





London, Changing :— 


Paragon Theatre of Varieties, Mile End 
Road, to be replaced by a cinema, 459 
Pantheon, The, Oxford Street, to be demol- 
ished, 388 

Pembroke House, Whitehall Gardens, to be 
demolished early next year, 

Rising Sun, The, Bushey Green, Catford, to 
be rebuilt in Tudor style, 405 

* Anselm’s Church, Davies Street, Berke- 
ley Square, to be demolished, 153 

St. James’s Diocesan House, Fuiham Palace 
—_ demolished to make room for flats, 
78 


‘ 
Spaniards Farm, Hampstead, 
316 


demolished, 
Trafalgar Tavern, Greenwich, to be demol- 
ished, 240 
Tudor Hotel, Lancaster Gate, to be demol- 
ished, 388 
London Parks, Sheep in, 67, 105 
London Shops, Latin Mottoes on, 318 
London Sparrows, The friend of, 140 
London Street Dangers and Congestion in 1634: 
Sedan Chairs, 239 
London Streets, Lost features, 14, 29, 52, 87 
London, The Vulgar Speech of, in the XYV- 
XVII Cent., 409 
Lord (William W.), details wanted, 368 
Lord’s Prayer, The, 116, 176, 356 
x: _ Ball, The,’ Complete version wanted, 


29, 265 
test "Tribes of Israel and the English, 405, 449 
Louisa, daughter of James . 335, 394, 428 
Louis XVIt at Gosfield, 46, 159 
Lowestoft Armorial Mugs, 209 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, 157 
Lunacy and Bees, a queer story, 172 
Lunsford and Barrington Families, 407 
Luttrell, an old family name, 377 
Lyceum Barbarium, reason for name and other 
details wanted, 368, 429 
Lycidas and Lycaeus, 159 
Lycidas, Quotations from, (Mem.) 344, 393 


Macabre, The, 281 

Macartney, Gardiner and Coote Families, 28 

Macdonald (John), of Fulwood, Sheffield, 174 

“* Macbeth,” some doubtful points in, 224 

Madagascar, a book on 1646, 15 

Maginn (William), details about, 456 

Maida, The Battle of, 1806, 317, 335, 374, 465 

Maiden Castle, Dorset, excavations at, (Mem.), 
91 


Maidment (James), his books, 41 

Maid-of-all-work, The, epitaph, 7, 161 

Maitland (F. W.) and the Eranus Club, 297 

Mal (Mau), Names beginning with, 318 

Malyon, an old family name, 392 

Mannington, his identity, 174, 268 

Maps, Portuguese illustrated, (Mem.), 182 

Maradan, a dressmaker in Regency times, her 
identity, 298 

Marlowe’s death at De pttord, Pa of the 
jurors on his inquest (tem ), 3 

Mary, sister of Henry VIII, the + TES of, 


oe (Thomas Garrigne), bibliography of, 
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Massacre of Amboyna, The, detailed account 
wanted, 116, 157 

Mather—Ashbury descendant, details wanted, 
17 


é 
Mathews (Charles), Trelawney and Sheridan 
Knowles in America, 436 
Maxwell (Sir Herbert Eustace), death of, 342 
Mediterranean water-carriers, custom, folk-lore 


0 , 

Melville {Monsen A new letter of, an inter- 
national copyright, 402 

Memoria Technica: Kings of England, informa- 
tion wanted, 80, 139, 197; Wars of the Roses, 
9a 


Memorials to foreign prisoners of war, 16, 124, 


161 
Memory of a forgotten language, 243 
Memory, loss of, and recovery, 81 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” Two notes on, 112 
Mesyey-Thompson, an old family name, 394 
Meyrick, an old family name, 356 
Milk-bars, date of their introduction (Mem.), 200 
Milles (Richard), details of, 447 
Millikin and Entwisle families, 334 
Million Bank, The, 32, 176 
Milton (John), Dryden’s epigram on, 149 
Milton’s “ Proposalls of certaine expedients,” 
1659, 66 
Miniature, A, by Richard Cosway, 10, 88 
Ministries, Long, 14, 125, 142, 176, 233 
‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ Thoughts 


n, 

“Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” a poem by Brown- 
ing, 405 

“Modern Painters,’ Wordsworth’s copy of, 366, 


409 
Molland of Bath, 192, 302, 353 


Monkeys and bears, performing, details wanted, | 


461 
Monmouth relics, details wanted, 368 


“* Monster, The,” a sort of mild forerunner of | 


“Jack the Ripper,” 44, 106 
Montaigne, queries on, 244, 283 
Montrose, The First Marquis of, his poems and 
ersonal seal, 365 
orning Post, The, and its amalgamation with 
another paper, 278 
Motor-’bus, The, information wanted, 297, 336 
Mousehold, 121 
Moyle almshouses, St. Germans, Cornwall, 208 
Moyle (George), details wanted, 208 
Moyle (Samuel), details wanted, 208; and ‘ Birds 
of Cornwall,’ 261, 
Mozart, the effect of his music (Mem.), 416 
Mudie’s Library, 78 
Mulberry leaves and silk-worms, 193 
Mundy (Peter), more light on (Mem.), 37 
Munitions in India in the XVI century, 209 
Mure, an old family name, 356 
Museums in the Himalayas, lists wanted, 352 
Music and the Tarantula, 155, 195, 247 
Mute, Remuneration of a, 25 
Muxworthy, surname, 81, 124, 142, 211 


N 


Names begineing with Mal (Man), 318 
Names, 


445; Essex, 85, 137 





Napoleon as catechist at St. Helena (Mem.), 1 

National Review and English Review amalgam- 
ation (Mem.), 19; (Corrigendum 54) 

Nattrass, an old family name, 448 

‘N.E.D.,’ A third thousand notes on, (MIII.), 
21 (Corrigendum 90), 64, 94, 129, 168, 204, 236, 
274, 308, 345 

Nelson and Hope families, 443 

Nelson, A link with, 160, 211, 322, 391; statue 
of in Barbados, 352, 394 

“‘Neptune’s coat,” reason for name and use 
wanted, 155 

Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, to be demo- 
lished, 459 : 

Newspapers owned by a woman, list wanted, 298 

New Zealand, Literature of, (Mem.), 415 

Nish, Recent excavations at, (Mem.), 433 

Nonconformist burial-grounds, 317 

Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, to be re- 





placed by flats, 405 

| Nunation, a word in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ 14 

| Nutmeg, State, The, information sought, 442 
| 

| 


oO 


| Obituary :— 


Maxwell (Sir Herbert Eustace), 342 

“Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit,” 
date of proverb wanted, 209, 249 

Observatory at Oxford University, discovery 
of instruments (Mem.), 253 

“Old Redding,” derivation of place-name 
wanted, 389, 428 

Omar by Fitzgerald, translated by H. W. 
Greene, 30 (corrigendum 30), 69 

“On,” redundant use of this preposition, 114 

Ontario, Lake, de Lery’s “ Castle ” at, (Mem.), 





380 

“On the right side of the altar,” 100, 140 

“O rare Ben Jonson,” inscribed on his tomb 
in Westminster, reasons for this wanted and 
other explanations, 154, 196, 267, 304 

| Orleans (Duchess of), d. 1670, her Christian 
name, 225 

Orthographia Gallica and Thomas Sampson 
(Mem.), 379 

Ottley (William Young), residence and place of 
burial wanted, 282 
Ouden God as a place-name, 243 

| Owen’s School, Islington, founded as a thanks- 

| giving, 47 

| Oxgate Lane, Cricklewood, cottages to be demo- 

lished for road widening, 459 


P 


Pakington family of Westwood (Mem.), 73 

Palmstrate, a word in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 

Fearon, The, Oxford Street, to be demolished, 

Paragon Theatre of Varieties, Mile End Road, 
to be replaced by a cinema, 459 

Parish clerks, Longevity of, 263 

Parish Registers, Lost, 46 

Panshanger, ‘ Portrait of a Warrior,’ sugges- 
tion as to its identification (Mem.), 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


hristian, Classical, wanted, 390, 429,| Parish Registers published by the Society of 


Genealogists (Mem.), 73 


Names in catalogues of MSS., 152, 195; incred- Paris, Libraries in (Mem.), 271 
ibly apt, 238 


Peake, Rider and Herle families, 297, 340 
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Peculiar place-names, 17 

Pedigrees of fictitious character 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 321 

Peebles, Scotland, Epitaphs and 
from, 458 

Pembroke House, Whitehall Gardens, to be de- 
molished early next year, ! 

Pembrokeshire, French invasion of, 1797 (Mem.), 
362 

Penetralium, mentioned in 
Notes on N.E.D.,’ 

Pennsbury Manor House, 


Burke’s 


in 


inscriptions 


‘A Third Thousand 


details wanted, 425 


Penruddocke Rising, The, détails wanted, 80, 
123 
Periodiques et collections de Philologie et 


d’Historie (Mem.), 110 
Perrot (Sir John) and Sir Christopher Hatton, 
46 


Perthuis in Great Britain, 232 
Peshawar, “nglish officers rescued by the Afridi 
at, 109 


‘Peter Pindar,’ a poem by John Wolcot, 97, 
9 


Peters (Nicholas) of Topsham, details wanted, 
135 


Petronius in ‘ Quo Vadis,’ 408, 444 
Peyton family, 46 
Pfefferkorn, his identity, 442 


Phrase and Proverb:— 


* Bitten off more than one can chew,” 
“ Drang nach oster,” 100, 138 





| 
68 | 


“ Heavily poured the rain on the hat which | 


I stole from the scarecrow,” 193 
Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit, 209, 
49 


* Solvitur ambulando,” 

* Son of a gun,” 408, 447 
Phrases and words, first popular use, 443 
Phrenology : distinguished believers, 393 
Picture postcards and document, 462 
Pigeon-flying in India, 263, 303 


Place-Names :— 


Baldock, Herts, 154, 196 
“Honey Pot Lane,” 389, 428, 464 
Latin, and location of printing-presses, 69 
No Place, 388 
Old Redding, 389, 428 
Ouden God, 243 
Peculiar, 17 
“ Silk, The,” 389, 428, 
Sulloniscae, 389 
Swiss Cottage, 11 
Welsh Harp, 11 
Wideopen, 49, 86, 248 
Plane-Tree, The, Folk-lore of, 408, 447 
Plaistow, pronunciation of, 81, 123, 178 
Plaster decorations on old cottages, 11 
“Pleasures of Remembrance,” a book, name 
of author wanted, 352, 394 
Poe (Edgar Allan) in Fordham, a reminiscence, 
44 


Pol (Mr.), who used to feed and sport with 
the sparrows in the garden of the Tuileries, 
details wanted, 68, 105, 149 

Pole-Star, Names for the, 304 

Poole, the Tailor, 282, 339, 377, 412 

“ Poor thing, but mine own, A,” 
misquotation wanted, 443 


155 


464 


instances of 








Popham (Sir Home Riggs), burial-place of, 262 

Population and statistics, 461 

Poro, The initiation society 
(Mem.), 181 

Portmanteau words, further lists wanted, 9, 51, 
158, 

Portuguese maps illustrated (Mem.), 182 

Postilions, Travelling with, 

Postman’ s knock, The, 32 
* Potyere,” a fulling- mill term, 226 

Prince Consort, German estimates of, 426, 464 

Pringle family of Durham, 425 

“Printer’s Devil,” an old designation, 27, 70, 
106 

Printing-presses, Location of, 11, 50, 69 


in Sierra Leone 


Prisoners of war, foreign, Memorials to, 16, 
124, 161 
Prisons, Polite synonyms for, 31, 50, 106, 213, 


247 

Procter (Adelaide Anne), a poem by, 100, 202 

“ Pronora,” meaning of word wanted, 155 

“ Proposalls of certaine expedients ” by Milton, 
1659, 66 

Prymer, The, in English (Mem.), 325, 376 

Psalterium Latinum cum Calendaris, cantices 
Horis B.V.M. et alis officiis ad usum Sarum 
(Mem.), 433 

Public schools, Arms of, 213, 247 

Pyke and Greenway families, 116, 161 

Pyke, Halley and Smith families, 316 

Pyke (Isaac), er - St. Helena, brochure 

concerning (Mem.), 


Q 


Quaking grass, local names wanted, 67, 107, 120 
Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury, 1585, mentioned in 
a letter of Leonel Sharp, 228 
** Queen’s Shilling, The,” 248 
“Quo Vadis,’ Petronius in, 408, 444 
Quotation mark and the full stop, 408, 447 


Quotations :— 


Ad mare rivuli, 81 

A face to lose youth for, etc., 49, 88 

All’s well for over there among his peers a 
happy warrior sleeps, 245 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day, 298 

A veil ’twixt us and Thee, dear Lord, 298 

Country of the mind, 352 

Difference discreet, 391 

Except that Heaven had come so near 

So seemed to choose my door, 263 

Bx oriente lux, et occidenti lex, 408 

Garb, The, of Old Gaul, 130, 268 

I do believe in Freedom’s cause 

As far away as Paris is, 68, 107 

If fallen on evil days, on evil tongues, 

Milton appealed to the Avenger Time, 245 

In the round, 352, 394 

I wonder if ever a song is sung, 426 

Homo animal querulum cupide suis incum- 
bens miseriis, 426 

Je souhaite dans ma maison, 

Une femme ayant la raison, 282 

La Demence est partout, et sans cérémonie, 
08 


Medium freti pietate incedunt per ignem, 
209, 


249 
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Quotations:— 

My lady gave me a tiger, 

A'striped and shining tiger, 352 

No game was ever worth a rap for rational 
man to play, 352, 394 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed hath lent, 


49 
Oh these peaches Royal Georges 
How the juice runs down my chin, 370 
O thou dear Martha, living without sin, 68 
Save a thought, reap an action, 349 
Strife, King and Father of us all, 136, 178 
The great and excellent Dr. Hartley, 318 
The , aon light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory, 49 
There’s doubtless something in domestic | 
doings, 12 
They do -" love who do not show 
love, 49, 
This Mis eatly thin faced time of ours, 370, 413 
Two views of Caledonia, 155 


R 


“ Ragged,” a monosyllable, 209, 

Rain, Folk-lore of, 155 

Raine and Duffin families, 173 

Randolph (Thomas), Ben Jonson and the Drink- | 
ing Academy, 166 

Ravis (Thomas), Bishop of London, and his 
family, 384 

Reade (Charles) and Bentley, a literary curi- | 
osity, 115; copy of ‘ Moby-Dick,’ 390 

Rebus, A, on the name Hatton, 389, 427, 465 

Record prices, Authors and, 33 

Reed (Isaac), information wanted, 245 

Reddish and Canning’s mother, 294 

Reformation in Sweden, The, best published 
account wanted, 116 

Regnal years, 174, 212 

Reindeer Yard, London, details wanted, 
446 





their 


246, 266 


108, 


Relationship terms, XVII cent., 33 
Religious communities, Orthodox, 390 
Religious denominations and tobacco, 280; festi- 


vals in India, list wanted, 369 
Renan’s works, reference wanted, 318, 357 
Rendall (Vernon), Civil List pension for 


(Mem.), 37 
Residence, Certificates of, 110 
Restoration Age and mechanical contrivances 
(Mem.), 433 
Rheims, The English College at, 134 
Riddle, ‘I’m a work of villany,’ solution, 14 
Rider, Herle and Peake families, 297, 340 
Rippingale and De Quincy family, 136, 197 
Rising Sun, The, Rushey — Catford, to be | 
rebuilt in Tudor style, 
Rock and Co., topographical engravings, 14, a 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


| St. 


Roget’s ‘Thesaurus,’ 45 

(Richard) and the death of a lady} 
(Mem.), a | 

Rossetti’s ‘ Jenny,’ 20 

Rotheram and Haile families, 34 

Rowan-tree, Folk-iore of, 192, 232 

Royal Society and Sir Joseph Banks, 296; | 


earliest Fellows of, (Mem. ), 397 
“ Runaway’s Eyes” in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 171 | 
Russia Soviet, Illiteracy in, (Mem.), 217; geo- | 
graphy of, the number of "Poles, 412 


479 


Ss 


The final, disregarded in rhyme, 98, 448 
St. Anselm’s Church, Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square, to be demolished, 153 
St. Boniface of Crediton, 173 
St. Cuthbert and Wrangham Family, 33 
St. George as Protector of Sheep, 424, 465 
St. Helena, Cockney dialect in, 139 
St. James’s Diocesan Home, Fulham Palace 
Road, demolished, to make room for flats, 278 
Saint John Baptist, Heads of, (Mem.), 343 
St. Leodgar, Patron Saint of ‘Lucerne, 193, 230 
St. Michael’s Church, Burleigh Street, Strand, 
details wanted, 318, 356 
St. Raymond of Pennafort, his identity, 263, 302, 
319, 339 
St. Sarah, the Gypsy Saint, 87 
‘Thomas Aquinas, source of quotations 
wanted, 193; birth of, wanted, 209, 248, 283, 338 
Sabine and Cox families, 281 
Sailor shipwrecked and adopted by apes, story 
wonted, 352 
Sainte-Beuve, centenary of the lectures at Lau- 
sanne University, (Mem.), 379 
Salmon in the Thames, details 
231, 356 
Sanigar of Sanigar, 135, 178 
Salsette, The, details of, 281 
Sampson Family of Yorkshire, 318 
Sampson (Thomas), the Orthographica Gallica, 
(Mem.), 379 


wanted, 192, 


Saturday abstinence, details of this custom, 
406, 446 
Satyr against J. M(ilton), A,’ 45 

Saxon ce - England, names of wives 
wanted, 12, 


” 


Bp fers Ra Ny ‘Wareies, A, 
sion wanted, 68 

Scardevill, a surname, 155, 197 

Scervant (Servant, Serviente), (Betrand), 
parentage and other details wanted, 442 

Schpol reports, 459 

School truancy, terms for, 413, 465 

“Scientific Magic,’ Books on, wanted, 
466 

Scots Greys, Ensign Charles Ewart, 

Scott (Alexander) and 
wife, 334, 389 

Scott (Sir Walter), a letter of his, mentioning 
the word “ assessed ” with regard to a game- 
keeper, explanation wanted, 153, 194; and 
Homer, 171; at Bentley Priory, 406 

Scudamore family, Herefordshire, 262 

Sea, a watch immersed in, 14, (Corrigendum, 36) 

Seasickness, The benefit of, 335, 375, 411 

Sedan chairs and London street dangers and 
congestion in 1634, 239 

Sedding Family, particulars wanted, 136, 214 

Sedley (Sir Charles), a ballad attributed to, 80 


origin of expres- 


390, 429, 


67 


Catherine Young, his 


Seeckt (General Hans V.), his aphorisms, 
(Mem.), 379 
Seige of Lucknow, details wanted, 135 


“ Seize quartiers,” 70 
‘Selborne,’ by White, information about illus- 
tration ‘wanted, 443 


| Seneca and Ben ‘Johnson, 366; his _ 387 


} 


| Serjeants-at-law, Costumes of, 209, 247 
| Seton (Alexander) of Pitmedder, details wanted, 
12 
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“‘ Setting the Thames on fire” and the B.B.C., 
366, 411 

“ Seven Protestant Gods, The,” 208 

Seyliard and Beaumont ‘families, 28 

Shakespeare, his plays in German (Mem.), 163; 
imitations of, 334, 370; in the stocks, 47; Mem- 
orial Library (Mem.), 235; his sonnets attri- 
buted to Bacon (Mem.), 308 : 

we (Charles Kirkpatrick), The antiquary, 


Sharp (Leonel), a letter of his meotianing 
Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury, 1588, 
Shaw (John) and the Board of <a Cloth, 


285 

Sheep in London Parks, 67, 105; and St. George 
as their protector, 424; the herder, of in 
America, 405 

Shepherds as outcasts, 46, 86, 106 

Short of salt, Folk-lore of, 459 

‘Short Trip, A, into Kent,’ author wanted, 391 

Sign of the Pig and W histle, The, explanation 
wanted, 229, 264, 303 

Silesius (Angelus), Works by, 
tion wanted, 

* Silk,” The, derivation of place-name wanted, 
389, 428, 464 

Silk-worms and mulberry leaves, 193 

Silver in church bells, 117, 161, 197 

Silvester (Sylvester) (Richard), details wanted, 
442 


English transla- 


Sim (Alexander), his identity, 406 

“Simple ” and “ gentle,” 460 

Sinclair (Upton), and ‘The Jungle,’ 85 

Sismondi (Jessie), details wanted, 461 

Slang conglomerate, A, instances wanted, 153 
1$7; expressions and De Quincey, 333 

Smith, Baylis and Halley families, 209 

Smith, Halley and Tooke families, 114, 240 

Smith, Halley and Pyke families, 316 

Smith (John), LL.B., his true identity wanted, 


Snails, The literary value of, 38, 83 (Corri- 
endum 90), 105, 125, 140, 266, 340 
nob,” proposed derivation of, 460 
Snow, Folk-lore of, 155 
Solomon, judgments like, 16 . 
“ Solvitur ambulando,” origin of the phrase 
wanted, 155 
“Son of a gun,” 
408, 447 


Songs and Ballads:— 


From the lone sheiling on the misty island, 
229, 268, 322 
‘Nora Creina,’ 391 
Oh had I but Aladdin’s lamp, I’d wreathe 
the world with flowers, 335, 377, 449 
She must be courteous, 
She must be holy, 285 
Somebody’s Darling,’ 17 
South Seas and George III, 9 
Sowerby (James), his burial- place, 352 
Spaniards Farm, Hampstead, demolished, 316 
Sparring (Sparin), origin of surname, 208 
Sparrow song, A, 390 
Spartan Prince, The, and his children, 334, 375 
Speech, Polite, in the eighteenth century 
(Mem.), 415 
Speech, Vulgar, of London in XV-XVII cent., 
409 


meaning of phrase wanted, 








Springs on mountain-tops, Folk-lore of, 297 

Spurling (J.), his identity, ps family origin 
and other details wanted, 

Spurrier surname, 67, 123, ost 

Spurring, as a surname, 321 

Stage, The, and Canning’s mother, 164, 202; 
attack on, in the XVIII cent., 218 

Stage, Restoration, and mechanical contri- 
vances (Mem.), 433 

Stamp, The record price for a single, 462 

Stanmore, Middlesex, and its associations, 208, 

“ Stanteo oramus,” an ancient custom, 80 

** Statice,” pronunciation of, 245, 339 

Statistics and population, 461 

i enson ners Lonis), his box “‘ The Wrong 

Ox,’ 

Stocks for ~~ delinquents, 47 

Stocks for mag persons, 15; William Shakes- 
peare in the, 47 

Street-names, Revival of old, 105 

Streets of London, Lost features of, 14, 29, 87 

Student life at Leyden in Edinburgh, XVIII 
cent., 153; 195 

Stuff of Dreams, The, 406, 464 

Sudermann (Hermann), eightieth anniversary 
of his birth (Mem.), 217 

Sweden, Reformation in, best published account 
wanted, 116, 156 

Swedenborg and William James, 153 

Suffolk Pitt Club, The, details wanted, 27 

Suissess, A, mentioned in ‘ N.E. D.,’ 338 

“Sulloniacae,” derivation — of place-name 
wanted, 389 

“ Summer Land,” a word for Heaven, 405, 447 

—— referring to dentistry, 11, 81, 161, 

, 354 


Surnames :— 


Attributive use of, 173 

Bouyea, 117 

Damerum, 155, 197 

Fitz, 29, 86, 106, 178, 210 

Haskew, 335, 374, 392 

Luxton, 390 

Muxworthy, 81, 124, 142, 211 

Scardevill, 155, 197 

Sparring (Sparin), 208 

Spurrier, 67, 1238, 284 

Spurring, 321 

Twentyman, 99 

Wreford, 390 

“ Wycchewrickte,” 389 
Sutherland and Chisholme families, 12 
Sutton Grounds, Devonshire, and the surnames 

Wreford and Luxton, details wanted, 390, 446 

Swann (Swan) (William), details wanted, 442 
Swooning in literature, 232, 284 
Swiss Cottage as a place-name, 11 
Synonyms, Polite, for prisons, 31, 50, 106 


T 


‘Taming of the Shrew, The,’ on the XVII- 
cent. stage, 207 

Tarantula and music, 155, 195, 247 

Taxes in 1834, 31 

Taylor (Bayard) and Walt Whitman, 5; 
(Samuel), of Quinton, 80, 120, 161 

Teesdale and Wills families, 244 

‘Temeraire,’ by Turner, 13 
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“That,” its repetition, 100, 196 

Theatrical seasons at Richmond and Twicken- 
ham, in the summers of 1746-1753, 290, 312, 328 

Thesaurus, by Roget, 45 

Thieves’ alphabet, The, details wanted, 282 

by on (Francis), his poems in Standard 
Authors edition (Mem.), 

Thompson (Richard), brother-in-law to Can- 
ning, 420 

Thornborough family, information wanted, 27, 
248 


Thursday, No piays on, reason wanted, 369 

Time, the nature of, (Mem.), 289 

Tiptoft, John (Earl of Worcester), his library 
(Mem.), 73 

Tinctures of Heraldry, The, 98 

Tisbury Church, Arms or emblems in, 243, 284 

Tobacco and religious denominations, 280 

Tontine schemes, 32, 86, 106, 233 

“To rights,” grammatical explanation wanted, 
47 


7 

Tooke, Halley and Smith families, 114, 240 

Torlogh, details of this Irish name wanted, 318, 
354, 411 (Corrigendum 450) 

Tower Hamlets, The, reasons for 
wanted, 209 

Trades and Professions in 1852, 93 

Trafalgar Tavern, Greenwich, to be demolished, 
240 


this name 


Trajan as the dangerous rival, 208, 264 

Travellers in the Himalayas, 352 

Tregaskis (James), winding up of the firm 
(Mem.), 110 

Trenchard family, 48 

Trelawney, Charles Matthews and 
Knowles in America, 436 

Trollope misquoting Virgil, 79 

Trumpets, literal and figurative, 2 (Corrigen- 
dum 90), 119 

— Hotel, Lancaster Gate, to be demolished, 


388 
Tulloch (Isabella (Rose)), her will, 282 
“Tune that the old cow died of, The,” 262 
Turner’s ‘ Temeraire,’ 13 
Twain (Mark): an serine. 45 
Twentyman as a surname 
. Twenty-seventh letter of ‘the alphabet, The,” 


152 
Twitcher (Jemmy), The ghost of, 56 
Typewriter, Inexpensive early, 136 
Tytler (James), known as “ Balloon ” Tytler, 
‘311 


Sheridan 


U 
‘ N.E.D.,’ 
Underhill family, details wanted, 68, 106, 197 
Vv 
Valsomachi, Van Cortlandt and Heber families, 


243, 284 iy 
Van Cortlandt, Valsomachi and Heber families, 
243, 284 


7 ; praca ” a word mentioned in 


Vanbrugh (Sir John), Two unpublished letters 
of, 128 








Vancouver 
wanted, 
Vargerys and Vicarage, Freemen of the Cloth- 

workers’ Company, details wanted, 369 
Venice, Latin-Italian poem on, wanted, 49 
Victoria County History,  ascaun of hun- 

dredth volume (Mem.), 38 
‘Victoria Regina,’ its performance (Mem.), 1 
Village greens of Herts, 209 
Vincent (Raymonde), his novel 

(Mem.), 289 
Virgil misquoted by Trollope, 79 
Visitors’ books, earliest use, and other details 

wanted, 245, 392 


(Charles), biographical details 


* Campagne ” 


w 


“Wadus,” an English grammarian, 3 iden- 
tity and other information wanted, 


| Wallace and Anderson families, 425 
| Wallace (Lady) and the Dashwoods, 200 


Wallace (“Sir ” 
146, 231, 262 

Wallet of Oblivion, The, 227, 265 

epee (Nicholas), 1804-76, details wanted, 


Thomas Dunlop), of Craigie, 


Ward (John) of Gresham College, 261 

Warsop marriage register, 1813-37, Endeavours 
to trace (Mem.), 452 

Watch in the sea, 14 (Corrigendum 36) 

Webb (Benedict) of Kingswood, Glos., informa- 
tion sought, 460 

Wedding customs, XVIII cent., 68 

Weekly antiquarian columns, 105, 139, 177 

Welsh Harp as a place-name, 11 

Western thought: Eastern culture (Mem.), 416 

Westminster wills, More, 25, 111 

Westmorland, Acorn Bank, Air 
(Mem.), 19 

Whaling, History of, 71, 107, 141 

Whiskers and beards in the Army, 1818, 133 

Whiskey, Introduction of, into England, 282, 
320 

Whitburn parish register, a curious entry, 79 

White (Gilbert) and Monsieur [on gg 442 

Whitman (Walt) and Bayard Taylor, 5 
the Fortnightly Review, 335 

Windall (William), his identity, 406 

Who'd have thought it Inn, The, 243, 284, 322 

Wideopen as a place-name, 49, 86, 248 

Wigan, Mareschal of Henry I, details wanted, 
369, 428 

Wilkinson (Tate), date of his death (Mem.), 145 

William the Conqueror, Ancestors of, 

Williams (Diana), wife of George James Wil- 
liams, 206 

Will, Curious case of a (Mem.), 2 

Wills, More Westminster, 25, 111 

Wills and Teesdale families, 244 

Wilson (Hamilton), his identity, 243 

‘Windsor Castle,’ by Ainsworth, 34 

Wisby, The Code of, 335, 

Wolcot (John), a poem ta ». Peter Pindar,’ 97 

Women owners of newspapers, = wanted, 298 

Worcester, Church of, (Mem.), 3 

Words and phrases, First ao es use, 443 

Words divided at the end of a line, 51, 83 


Ministry at, 


; and 


482 | SUBJECT INDEX. Vol. elxxiii. 


—_ 





Wordsworth and Coleridge, references wanted, | ‘‘ Wycchewrichte ” a8 a surname, 389 
<=. 357, 430, 466; copy of ‘ Modern Painters’; Wye (Richard), “a slanderous Bishop ” 
409; sonnet by which epueares in the | Cloyne, 1376 eMens ), 182 
aa York Home Journal, 1847, 4 
** Wounded ”: its pronunciation, 136 Y 
Wrangham family and St. Cuthbert, 33 
Wrey, Courtney and Beckett families, 390, 446 | Young (Catherine), wife of John Scott, 334, 
Wright (Sir Benjamin), Bart., details wanted, | 
Z 
Wrigley (Robert), details wanted, 441 
Wrigley (William), details wanted, 425 | Zionism and Judaism; speeches of Briti 
* Wrong Box, The,’ by R. L, Stevenson, 123 statesmen, 9 








